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THE BLOSSOMING OF THE ALOE. 
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THE seed was sown one hundred years ago to-day ; 
A little band of men stood on their ground 
Of noble independence, and looked round 
Defiant on the whole wide world. Dismay 
Shone on the pallid faces of the crowd, 
But not within the stalwart hearts of those 
Who, smarting ’neath the tyranny of foes, 
Threw off the yoke, and in brave voices loud, 
Cried boldly : ‘‘ Liberty or Death!’’ And then 
The seed took root. ’Twas watered,.true, by tears, 
And oft with blood : the storms of many years’ 
Hard struggles told upon its growth ; but men 
Watched vigilant its slender, tender root, 
And when it ’gan to put forth branch on branch, 
And grew each year more firm, and free, and stanch, 
They whispered hopefully of its first fruit. 
Then came a fierce south wind that scorched the leaves 
And turned them angry red, as brother’s blood ; 
And all the mighty tree swayed with the feud 
Of the great tempest. ‘*’Tis a blighting breeze !”’ 
Cried some. ‘The century plant is doomed, for ay, 
A young Republic’s life is that of men 
Who fail and falter at three score and ten, 
Then shamble feebly, totter on, and —die!”’ 
The nations, watchful, stood afar and cried, 
*‘ The ax is at the roots; it can not live!”’ 


When —-’twas the pruning-knife, that made it thrive 
And knit the roots still closer! Has it died ? 
Ah, no! The aloe blooms! and Here to-day 


A great Republic wears its starry crown 
More proudly than a monarch on his throne, 
While nations come to praise its grand array ! 
— Augusta von Bubna. 


_ 
> 


THE CENTENNIAL. 








Tue Fourth of July finds us at the end of our first 
century of political independence, and we celebrate 
the year as the Centennial of our national existence, 
although, in many respects, erroneously. The war of 
independence, and the political, social and financial 
turmoils of the years succeeding its close, mark a wide 
gap in our century, so that we have as yet by no 
means summed up the results of one hundred years 
of independent progress. In the Colonial days, as a 
matter of course, we were dominated in all matters by 
the mother country, and in nothing more than in mat- 
ters of taste and culture ; nor did this species of dom- 
ination cease immediately on the cessation of political 
dependence. It was very natural that this should be 
so; but it must be allowed due weight in estimating 
how much we have accomplished by ourselves. Ina 
sense we are not independent now nor ever will be. 
Unless shut off from all the world, as were formerly 
China and Japan, every nation must share in the pro- 
gress of the others; so that what we have accom- 
plished within a given time represents also, in part, 
the labors of others, and we are also able to claim a 
share in their achievements. It is proper to keep 
these self-evident truths steadily in view, lest, forget- 
ting them, we should be disposed to claim more for 
ourselves than our just’ due; or, in a fit of undue 
humiliation, to neglect to claim what is really ours. 

We have chosen, whether wisely or not, to make a 
feast for our neighbors and to show them what we are 
and what we can do, asking them to remember what 
we were one hundred years ago, how limited our ca- 
pabilities, and give us due credit for the things accom- 
plished. In its conception this was by no means a 
bad idea— whether in execution it is to serve any good 
or useful purpose or not, depends on too many con- 
siderations to be a question by any means easy of an- 
swer. It is a case wherein so much depends upon 
the manner of doing, that it were obviously as unfair 
as impossible to wholly approve or wholly condemn 
before the work is fully completed. 

Two courses were open to us in organizing our Ex- 
hibition. We could make the best show possible of 


our various productions of art or industry, place along- 
side these such maps and statistics as would show our 
| extent of territory and distribution of population, with 
| corresponding exhibits of our internal improvements, 
| the great highways and means of communication we 
| have constructed between different parts of our mighty 
}empire ; and then, contrasting these with intelligent 
statements of our condition in the same respects a cen- 
tury ago, we might have asked the other nations of the 
earth to come to the Exhibition and help us decide 
whether we had done well or ill in the time we had 
been at work. Did we not choose to follow this plan, 
we could do as others have done, and decree a great 
fair of all nations, at which every one should be invited 
to send of his best work specimens, which, being 
contrasted with each other and with our own, might 
show the relative progress and the exact present posi- 
tion of each. The former of these plans would have 
been the more modest and the more dignified, — 
would have better befitted the national celebration of 
a purely American event. The latter plan savors 
more of that kind of self-sufficiency — that willingness 
to contrast ourselves with others with a prevailing idea 
that the result can not be unfavorable to us, of which 
we have, as a people, been sometimes rather too 
sweepingly accused, while at the same time it may 
be considered as a manly resolution and willingness 
to be judged by our merits in comparison with the 
widest possible competition. The plan finally agreed 
upon differs from both of these, while having some 
of the features of each. Take away its name, divers 
collections of odds and ends of articles whose chief 
recommendation to notice lies in their comparative 
antiquity, and sundry maps and estimates worthy of 
some real estate agent of gigantic enterprise, and we 
have nothing left to stamp the show as distinctively 
American, or as differing — except in geographical lo- 
cation—from the other World’s Fairs which have 
preceded it, and of which the first was given just a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Criticism is, perhaps, to be deprecated until after 
time shall have fully shown what and how great the 
display both in domestic and foreign articles is to be, 
and with whom is to rest the palm for excellence. 
And yet we can not refrain from the reflection that we 
Americans are not seen at our best in the Exhibition ; 
and, moreover, we confess to a lingering suspicion that 
even our best may not be equal to all that has gone be- 
fore — to say nothing of what may follow. We have 
gotten up not an American show but a world’s show ; 
and it must, therefore, be judged with reference not 
to America but to the world. Our machinery must 
be compared with the machinery of all other nations, 
and our art productions must share the same compar- 
ison. It is not as though we were looking at and 
summing up the work of our countrymen only. We 
have to consider the work of all countries and all 
ages ; and, considering these, it becomes a question 
where we shall put America in the catalogue. Of 
course she ought to be first, and we ought to be able 
to point to the American display with a national pride, 
saying, ‘‘ Where can you find such another?” But 
can we doso? We think not; and, so thinking, we 
must, as honest men, express our candid convictions. 

This dual character of the Exhibition, while it seems 
to complicate the task of the competent art-illustrator, 
really renders it more easy. To give pictures of the 
whole Exhibition would not be to illustrate it in any 
sense except the merely mechanical one of having 
a picture, good or bad, for everything shown. This, 
however, is not illustration, nor does it at all fulfill 
the idea or the mission of THz Atping. The prov- 
ince we claim for our own is a wider one than that of 
the merely pictorial newspapers. To them may be 
safely left the task — with no fears that they will neg- 
lect it— of giving us pictures, after their kind, of the 
buildings, their modes of erection, their contents, the 
manner in which these contents were manufactured, 
and even portraits of the chief artisans engaged. To 
do this is all right and useful in its way; but it is, 
after all, not the task Tur ALDINE has set itself. Were 
we asked to look at a purely American exhibition of 
only American productions, we might be puzzled be- 





lic because of its native manufacture, and that which 
ought to be ignored as being merely a bad imitation 
of what others have done. As it is, however, our labor 
is simplified in that we have really no new task to per- 
form. The mission of THE ALpINE is to illustrate, not 
a single exhibition, but art itself; and, by putting 
within the reach of all the best and finest art produc- 
tions of all countries and all ages, to help on the cause 
of art education and art progress. 

The fact, therefore, that a work of art was first given 
to the world at the Philadelphia Exhibition, furnishes, 
by itself, no good reason either for or against its re- 
production in the pages of THz Atpring. In so far as 
it is of commanding excellence of design or execution, 
in so far it is entitled to notice and no further. To 
reproduce a faulty design, or a badly executed copy 
of never so good an original, does not at all come 
within the scope or purpose of this journal. We shall 
give our readers, from time to time, not only copies 
of first-rate pictures or sculptures, but also of other 
notable examples of the application of art forms and 
art methods to decorative purposes, both architectural 
and as applied to the ornamentation of furniture, pot- 
tery, silverware and articles in brass, iron, or whatever 
else is capable of ornamentation. We believe there is 
here a wide field for usefulness, and THe ALDINE will 
endeavor to fill it, believing it could have no nobler 
mission than to enlarge and extend the sphere and in- 
fluence of the beautiful in everyday life. 

In pursuit of this end the Philadelphia Exhibition 
will be freely drawn upon in so far as it furnishes 
proper subjects for illustration ; but nothing will be 
given a place merely because it happens to be in- 
cluded in the Centennial collection. It might hap- 
pen, indeed, that our judgment of what is best in art 
might lead us to lay before our readers specimens 
other than those there exhibited ; in which case, be 
the task never so seemingly ungracious, we should 
not hesitate to express our opinions freely and frankly, 
holding our fealty to art higher than the demands of a 
quasi-patriotism which might seem to demand praise 
ot what is at Philadelphia because it is there. It will 
be readily seen that to carry out this programme will 
require some time ; but, when it is done, subscribers 
to Tue ALpInE will find themselves in possession of a 
full collection of all the Centennial has given us which 
is best worthy of preservation in permanent form, and 
so collated and arranged as to make it valuable for 
reference, and to give full force to its teachings. 

We know of no better or more useful way of show- 
ing the progress of the past century and helping that 
of the one now beginning. 
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BLonDE or brunette, which shall it be? To which 
shall we award the palm for being the most charming 
little devotee whose face ever caused preacher or hear- 
ers to forget text and discourse ? 

If she of the bright eyes and golden locks has a 
bright, sunny look, with a dash of merry humor in 
the lovely face, the dark one is not less attractive, in 
a different way, with her look of grave thoughtfulness 
and intensity, betokening a deeper nature than that 
of her-more volatile companion, but none the less 
true or less restful. Either would cause passers-by to 
look after it with a benison for the bonny face, and 
together they make a perfect picture. Their pres- 
ence will light up the dull little chapel to which they 
are bound, and their innocent beauty will make the 
hearers of the good pastor’s exhortations dream that a 
glimpse of the angels has been vouchsafed them. 

Technically, the picture is worthy of all praise. The 
management of the lights and shadows ; the skillfully 
worked up contrast between the two styles of beauty, 
each illustrating and setting off the other; and the 
firm, vigorous handling evinced in all the details, make 
the engraving a gem in its way. Nor is it the first ex- 
ample of first-rate work for which ALDINE readers have 
been indebted to the clever pencil of Mr. John S. 
Davis, by whom it was drawn on the wood. He isa 
close: and conscientious student, and we risk nothing 
in predicting for him a future honorable alike to him- 





{tween that which ought to be pictured for the pub-/self and his country. 
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THE FATE OF ANNIBALE CARACCI. 





A LEGEND OF ROME. 








reputation these many years. 
highly flattered at making your acquaintance. 
lodgings are near. 


Ah, signor, I feel 
My 
Will you accompany me thither, 


and quaff a beaker of wine to our closer intimacy ?” 





of Ossoli, as if drawn thither by an irresistible spell. 
The bottle and the wine-glasses were always forth- 
coming, the Caracci were always the subjects of con- 
versation. 


Tue Caracci conceived and founded their Academy Annibale—the distant, the reserved Annibale—j| One night they had sat long and late. The hour 
toward the close of the sixteenth century, and, by|accepted the invitation, knowing, the while, that he | of twelve was chiming from manya tower. Annibale 


their genius, their application and their enthusiasm, | was committing an act of imprudence. 
they succeeded in creating a new and triumphant era | were confined to the most cultivated circles of society, | his hand. 


in the divine art of painting, which, at that period, 
had declined to the lowest stages of neglect. 

The triad attracted to their school a number of 
pupils, who, in later years, became as famous as their 
masters: Domenichino, who ‘‘drew the soul and 
colored life ;”” Guido, ‘‘ whose faces came from Para- 
dise ;” Albani, ‘‘the Anacreon of painting ;” 





His associates | 
and he had never before permitted himself to call | 
upon a person of whose character he was ignorant ; 
but, in this instance, he suddenly found himself on 
friendly terms with a man of whom he knew nothing, 
and whose familiar manner of speech should have | 
made him an object of suspicion, at the very least. 


| 


and | But from the first moment of his meeting with Ossoli, 


others whose names and works have survived and |the painter felt that he had parted with his identity — 


grown brighter through the generations. 

The enemies of the Academy were numerous and 
influential, and their criticisms of the Caracci have, 
in a measure, affected the judgment of the modern 


that it had been swallowed up in that of his counter- | 


part, by whom he seemed fascinated, and whose 
slightest wish he felt himself beholden to obey. 
After a brief walk, during which Ossoli chatted in- 





connoisseur and art-reviewer, owing to the fact that an 
ancient opinion bears with it a degree of weight and 
consideration which is not always warranted by its im- 
partiality, or its adherence to the rules of truth and 
justice. The three kinsmen were called ‘‘ Eclectics ” 
by their enemies, whereby it was intended to accuse 


cessantly, displaying a fluent command of language, 
and a superficial knowledge of the subjects he saw fit 
to touch upon, they arrived in front of a tall and 
narrow house, in a deserted street. Ossoli fitted a key 
in the lock, and, turning it, the bolt flew back with a 
hollow sound, the door revolved on its rusty hinges, 





them of base and meretricious imitation. It was said|and they entered a large and lofty apartment, at the 


. . | 
that they copied the most prominent traits and pecu-|end of a long and gloomy hall. 


Annibale seated 
liarities of the old masters, and, therefore, their paint- | himself by a window, looking out upon a fresh, green 
ings lacked the essence of originality. It is true that 
the Caracci blended the excellence of their prede- 
cessors in their own productions; but, at the same 
time, by a thorough study, not of books, for they were 
deficient in their knowledge of literature—but of 
nature and of human nature, they were enabled to 
stamp their own individuality upon the canvas. 
Annibale, the hero of this sketch, and by many | 
considered the most gifted of the Caracci, was re- 
nowned for the grace, the lightness, the softness of 


court, containing a fountain, cinctured by redolent 
jand brilliant flowers. The view was hemmed in on 
all sides by ruined buildings, save where, through an 
opening between two walls, the western horizon be- 
came visible, now splashed with the last, dull, bloody 
stains of sunset. 

Ossoli rang for lights, and when they were brought 
in, Annibale discovered that the furniture of the room 
consisted of a few chairs, a table, and a cabinet. 











The host produced a bottle and two wine-glasses. 
Filling the latter from the former, he offered one to 
his guest. The artist drained it at a draught, and 
immediately became.a transformed being: his reti- 
cence departed, his Aaufeur fell from him like a 
mantle, he talked with airy abandon, and his whole 
bearing became that of the most volatile of men. In 
the midst of this light and unthinking mood (which 
was not produced by the wine, but by certain foreign 
ingredients that it contained), the wily Ossoli, who 
sipped sparingly from the rim of his glass, led Anni- 
bale into speaking of the Caracci—their history, their 
associates, their circumstances, their achievements in 


coloring and outline, which were the peculiar charac- 
| teristics of his style, and for the facility with which he 
| crystallized his fancies in forms and hues. He pro- 
| duced many a chef-d’aeuvre that will outlive the carp- 
| ings of his hypercritical and captious detractors. 

One of these masterpieces having attracted the 
attention of the Duke of Farnese, he commissioned 
the artist to ornament the gallery of his palazzo at 
Rome with mythological designs. Annibale accepted 


untiringly at his pleasant and congenial task. He 
was, at first, assisted by his brother, Agostino ; but the 


|eye-balls glassy, his breathing stertorous. 


had become drowsy, and was resting his head upon 
Ossoli, who was watching him with a 
crafty and portentous look, leaned over the table, and 
producing a vial from an inner pocket, poured from 
it a few dark red drops of liquid into the brimming 
wine-glass of his companion; then, with a sudden 
start, he cried, in a hearty and hospitable tone of 
voice: ‘‘ Ho, signor! Sleeping? So was 1! Another 
beaker, my friend, another beaker!” The unsuspect- 
ing artist reached forth his hand, lifted his wine-glass, 
and held it between himself and the light of the can- 
dles ; then, convéying it with unsteady fingers to his 
lips, he swallowed the contents. After a pause he 
tried to rise, but reeled back into his chair, his head 
fell forward on his breast, his face became livid, his 
Suddenly, 
and with a shriek, he leaped to his feet, whirled half 
around, and dropped dead upon the floor. 

Ossoli, having changed clothes with the corpse, 
pushed it through a trap-door which he had prepared 
He went straight- 
way to the lodgings of the man whom he had mur- 


for the purpose, and left the house. 


dered, and was admitted, without a question, by the 
On 
the following day he was greeted as Annibale at the 
breakfast-table. He strolled through the streets of 
Rome, and the art-students and citizens generally bade 
him a pleasant good-morning: He was frequently 
stopped and complimented on the rare skill and taste 
that were manifested in the Farnese designs. He 
went to the studio of the unfortunate Annibale, and 
found a number of commissions for paintings ; but 
he requested the secretary, whom he met there, to 
return the orders, for he had withdrawn from art, per- 
haps forever, owing toa threatened stroke of paralysis. 
He subdued his brutal temper, he curbed his fiery im- 
pulses, he assumed a courtly demeanor, and, in fine, 


valet who was awaiting the arrival of his master. 


he played the 7vé/e of his counterpart to perfection. 

At last the Duke of Farnese (who had been absent 
from home for several months) returned to Rome, 
and forthwith sent for Annibale. 
the invitation in person. The nobleman coldly 
praised and thanked the adventurer (whom he mis- 
took for the artist), and, handing him the niggardly 
sum of five hundred gold scudi for the genius and the 


Ossoli answered 





| 
| 
| the order, and for eight years he labored faithfully and 


latter, having fallen into a decline, shortly afterward 
passed from the scenes of time. 

The years moved on, and, one by one, the match- 
less figures of fabled gods and goddesses were de- 
| veloped by the ready brush of the painter, until at 
last the gallery seemed to have become alive with 
their presence. 
| One evening, as the red and yellow rays of the de- 
| clining ‘sun were falling through the ~vestern windows 
| of the palazzo, the artist put the last touch upon the 
| final picture, and, having surveyed the effect with a 
proud and happy smile of satisfaction, he started for 
| 


the past, and his own plans for the future. 
It was late when the artist rose to depart: his host 


time and country, and they separated for the night. 

As Annibale sauntered slowly homeward through 
the moonlit and silent streets, a strange and unac- 
countable feeling of uneasiness took possession of his 
faculties. Some instinct seemed to forewarn him that 
he was treading upon the verge of a calamity ; and, 
even as the presentiment was taking shape and forcing 
itself upon his attention, a shadow fell athwart his 
path, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
cracked and husky voice inquired: ‘‘ Art thou Anni- 
bale, the painter?” 

The artist looked up and saw an old woman, with 
bent form, white, straggling hair, black, piercing eyes, 
and features sharpened by time and care. She was 
dressed in a dark fantastic garb, and grasped a staff 
within her withered and palsied hand. ‘‘ Art thou 
, Annibale, the painter?” she repeated —for the ques- 
tion had been left unanswered. 

** Ves.” 

‘«Then hearken to what I say: thou art in danger: 
I have read it in the stars, whose secrets are revealed 
unto my ken; and it is written that thou shalt die 
unless thou shunnest the companionship of the man 
whom thou wert with this night. 
coin, I need it not.” 


his domicile. He had not proceeded far when he saw 
a stranger approaching him through the twilight. 
The artist stopped and confronted the man, while a 
mingled expression of awe, consternation and curi- 
osity crept over his countenance. The stranger 
turned white and trembled. Nor would their mutual 
agitation have been a matter of surprise to the most 
unobservant witness of their meeting ; for there was a 
resemblance between them that would have put that 
of the two Dromios to shame,—a resemblance as 
striking as that which exists between yourself and the 
reflection of one’s self in a mirror. 

‘Signor, pardon my abruptness,” said the stranger, 
‘‘but may I inquire your name?” 

The artist, under the circumstances, willingly 
waived formality, and said : 

‘‘ Annibale, at your service.” 

‘*The painter ?” 

** Yes, signor.” 

‘“‘And my name is Miguel Ossoli. I am a resi- 
dent of Florence—a city that has rung with your 














With these words, the woman 


disappeared through the doorway of an ancient and 
uninhabited house close by. 

But the artist heeded neither his own presentiment | 
nor the warning of the sibyl, for on the next night, 
and many a night ‘thereafter, he visited the domicile 











Sateen 


embraced him, in accordance with the custom of the | 


Nay, put up thy 


years of unremitting labor that had been expended in 
| ornamenting the gallery, he dismissed him. 

Ossoli was filled with rage and disappointment at 
first, but he was careful not to betray these emotions. 
He had expected honors that would raise him to the 
rank of a nobleman, and a goodly largess that would 
have enabled him to maintain his ill-gotten title. 
Now, on the contrary, he was paid a most pitiful trifle. 
‘* At any rate,” he mused, ‘‘I, who a few short weeks 
ago was hiding from the officers of the law, with a 
lean purse in my pocket, am to-day occupying the 
position of an immortal artist, beloved by a large 
circle of wealthy and aristocratic friends, treated with 
deference by all with whom I am thrown in contact, 
revered by the world, in possession of a handsome 
estate and income, and perhaps I should not grumble 
because the glittering bauble of a title, and a largess 
to live in splendor, are still withheld.” 

Having consoled himself with these philosophical 
He had not 
walked far, when he met the woman who had warned 
Annibale of his fate. She came up close to him, and 
hissed through her set teeth: ‘‘I know thee for the 
bandit and assassin that thou art. Where is the body 
of the artist whom thou poisoned, and whose means 
and position thou art turning to thine own profit?” 

The villain paled, shivered, and then recovering 
his self-possession with a desperate effort, he said : 
‘*Woman! what mean you? Stand aside, and let 
me pass,” 

‘*Nay, Luigi Gazzi 

‘Ha! for the sake of God, hold! 
you my—no, no, no,—that name?” 


cogitations, he quitted the palazzo. 
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‘‘T heard it on the night that thou and thy ban- 
ditti swooped down from the mountains, burned the 
roof that sheltered me, and killed my husband in cold 
blood. I have tracked thee, step by step and hour by 
hour, since then, and, heaven willing, thou shalt feel 
my vengeance vet!” She hastened away, leaving the 
adventurer stunned, motionless, and stupefied by this 
unanticipated chance of exposure. 

He went home, determined to fly the country as 
soon as he could dispose of the estate of which he 
had possessed himself. He knew full well that his 
doom would be sealed if he were taken into custody 
— knew that the authorities who had offered a price 
for his head would recognize him at a glance — knew 


PEACE. — AFTER RONDELL. 


that his claims to being Annibale would fail him the 
moment that he was subjected to an examination on 
the subject of art. 

While these thoughts were trooping in hot haste 
through his troubled brain, he became sick with a 
mortal fear; the true cowardice of his moral nature 
asserted itself; he. felt his mental faculties swaying in 
the balance ; and suddenly, as one hideous idea after 
another suggested itself, as he saw himself arrested, 
tried, condemned, and borne all bleeding and head- 
less to the tomb of a felon, he became delirious, and, 
throwing his arms into the air, he ran, shrieking, into 
the open street. A crowd surrounded him, and he 
was taken to the hospital; but he became a con- 


firmed maniac, and in a very few weeks he fell asleep 
to awaken — where? His remains were buried in the 
Pantheon, beside the dust of Raphael, and many a 
wreath of lily and of rose has been laid upon his 
shrine by the admirers of Annibale. 

As the funeral procession filed out of the doorway, 
after the last rites of his sepulture had been performed 
within the consecrated temple, it was met by a wrin- 
kled crone. She stood and watched the train sweep 
by with trailing banners and with wailing trumps ; 
then, with bowed head, and trembling hands crossed 
hopelessly upon her staff, she tottered out of sight, 
and as she went she muttered to herself: ‘‘Too late! 
too late! too late!” —- Wil! H. Kernan. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


WHETHER people most mould their surroundings 
or are moulded by them is perhaps an open question 
which may safely be left to the philosophers; but 
there is often an intimate connection, too, between 
the character of different abodes and the general con- 
duct of those living in them. One is as much as- 
tonished to find the inhabitants of a squalid neighbor- 
hood living in peace, as to hear of disgraceful fights 
in a ‘‘respectable” row in a quiet street. 

It is not a question of wealth and poverty, which do 
not always mark the distinction between good and bad 
conduct, in spite of Becky Sharp’s plaintive wail that 
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WAR. — AFTER RONDELL. 


it is easy to be respectable on five thousand a year. 
This quality of respectability is not to be easily de- 
scribed, but is recognized in a moment, whenever 
seen, without description. The respectable man may 
not have much money, but he is always prosperous to 
appearance, be his struggles in private what they may. 
His house, his wife, his children, himself and all his 
surroundings are always eminently proper, and we 
may rely upon nothing strange, startling, or ‘‘ out-of- 
the-way ” ever happening in connection with him. 
Something of the contrast between this class and 
their opposites Professor Rondell has shown in the 
two pictures of ‘‘ Peace” and ‘‘ War,” applying to 
pigeons the same rules that govern men. In the first 





we have an eminently respectable pair, settled in a 
thoroughly respectable neigborhood, as is seen by the 
quiet, trim houses, the steeple near by, and in fact all 
the characteristics of the place. So surrounded, what 
could be expected but that they should raise a happy 
brood in the most reputable manner, and live in good 
order among all pigeondom? In the second picture 
there is every element of discord. The location is 
plainly disreputable, the church is replaced by the 
distillery, the father neglects his family and business, 
comes home at unconscionable hours, which provokes 
his irate mate to quarreling, in which the eggs are 
broken and all hope of a happy brood and quiet 
home are effectually ended. 
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ELAINE. | 
WHATEVER opinion we may hold regarding the | 
poet laureate’s rank among poets— and opinions will 
differ as to his merits, even as they differed regarding 
his immediate predecessor—the many beauties of the 
Arthurian poems can not be denied ; nor, among} 
them all, is there a more touching or more beautiful 
story of true, pure, overmastering love, than that of | 
Elaine. Linked as her history is with that of Lan-| 
celot, she shares none of the blame which may be | 
given to that brave but false knight—she dies for love 
of what was great in him, seeing nothing of the one blot 
on the shield she is introduced to us as worshiping : 
‘«¢ Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to the east 

Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot ; | 

Which first she placed where morning’s earliest ray 

Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam ; 

Then, fearing rust or soilure, fashioned for it 

A case of silk, and braided thereupon 

All the devices blazoned on the shield 

In their own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and flower, 

And yellow-throated nestling in the nest.”’ 


The poet then goes on to tell us how the ‘lily 
maid” was used to climb the stairs to gaze upon the 
shield, to imagine stories for the many dints upon its 
surface, and explains how she came to be its custodian. | 

Arthur the king had once found, on a mouldering | 
skeleton, a kingly crown set with nine diamonds, | 
which he had made the prizes for nine annual tour- 
naments. Sir Lancelot had won eight of these, and 
and hoped to win the ninth, when he purposed pre- 
senting the whole to Queen Guinevere — for whom 
his love was well known — but as yet he had told no 
one of his purpose. Mistakenly fancying from a look 
of the queen’s, that she, being prevented by illness 
from attending the jousts, desired him to remain with 
her, he tells the king an unhealed wound will prevent 
his attendance. This does not please the queen, who 
desires him to go, and makes up for him the story| 
that he preferred to go in disguise, in order, if he won, 
no portion of his triumph might be attributed to the | 
dread of his name. Thereupon Lancelot mounts and 
rides away at random, losing his way, until he sees the 
Castle of Astolat : 








‘¢ Thither he made and wound the gateway horn ; 
Then came an old, dumb, myriad-wrinkled man, 
Who let him into lodging and disarmed. 

And Lancelot marveled at the wordless man ; 
And issuing found the Lord of Astolat 

With two strong sons, Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, 
Moving to meet him in the castle court ; 

And close behind them stept the lily maid 
Elaine, his daughter : mother of the house 
There was not.”’ 





Here he is hospitably received, and, without revealing 
his identity, tells them he is going to the tournament, 
but in disguise, and asks that they will lend him a 
plain shield in place of his own, which is too well 
known. This is agreed to, and he is offered the 
shield of Sir Torre, who, having been hurt in his 
first joust, can not use it. Sir Lavaine purposes also 
taking a part in the tourney, and jestingly proposes 
to win the diamond and bring it home for his sister 
Elaine, who flushes a little at this joking, whereupon 
Lancelot courteously maintains she might wear ‘‘as 
fair a-jewel as is on earth” without impropriety. 
‘* He spoke and ceased : the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she looked, 
Lifted her eyes, and read her lineaments. 
The great and guilty love he bare the queen, 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 
Had marred his face, and marked it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one, 
The flower of all the west and all the world, 
Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agony, who was yet a living soul. | 
| 
| 





Marred as he was, he seemed the goodliest man, 

That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 

However marred, of more than twice her years, | 
Seamed with an ancient swordcut on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom.’’ | 


At night he is feasted, and‘tells them tales of his 
| battles, dwelling most, however, on the valor of the 


king, saying : 
*¢ «For the king, 

However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts 
For if his own knight cast him down, he laughs, 
Saying, his knights are better men than he 
Yet in this heathen war the fire of God 
Fills him ; I never saw his like ; there lives 
No greater leader.’ 

While he uttered this, 
Low to her own heart said the lily maid, 
‘Save your great self, fair lord.’ ”’ 


She loves like Desdemona, and even her bed fails 
|to bring peace to her maiden heart, troubled by its 


first great love : 


*¢ And all night long his face before her lived, 
As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest ; so the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep. 
Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid *tarewell to sweet Lavaine. 
First as in fear, step after step, she stole 
Down the long tower-stairs, hesitating : 
Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in the court, 
‘ This shield, my friend, where is it ?’ and Lavaine 
Past inward, as she came Trom out the tower. 


There to his proud horse Lancelot turned, and smoothed 


The glossy shoulder, humming to himself. 
Half-envious of the flattering hand, she drew 
Nearer, and stood.’’ 


He is amazed at her beauty, and she suddenly be- 
comes desirous that so noble a knight should wear 


her favor in the tilt : 


‘* ¢ Fair lord, whose name I know not -— noble it is, 
I well believe, the noblest — will you wear 
My favor at this tourney?’ ‘Nay,’ said he, 
‘Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 
Favor of any lady in the lists. 
Such is my wont, as those who know me know.’ 
‘Yea, so,’ she answered ; ‘then in wearing mine 
Needs must be lesser likelihood, noble lord, 


That those who know should know you.’ And he turned 


Her counsel up and down within his mind, 

And found it true, and answered, ‘ True, my child. 
Well, I will wear it: fetch it out to me: 

What is it?’ And she told him, ‘A red sleeve 
Broidered with pearls,’ and brought it : then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile 

Saying, ‘I never yet have done so much 

For any maiden living ;’ and the blood 

Sprang to her face, and filled her with delight ; 
But left her all the paler, when Lavaine 

Returning brought the yet unblazoned shield, 

His brother’s ; which he gave to Lancelot, 

Who parted with his own to fair Elaine ; 

‘Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 

In keeping till I come.’ ‘A grace to me,’ 


She answered, ‘twice to-day. Iam your squire.’ ’’ 


Then Lancelot, attended by Lavaine, rides away. 
At night they stay at the hut of a hermit-knight, ‘‘ not 


Bare, as a wild wave in the wild North Sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smote against the skies, 

Down on a bark, and overbears the bark, 

And him that helms it, so they overbore 

Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 
Down-glancing lamed the charger, and a spear 
Pricked sharply his own cuirass, and the head 
Pierced thro’ his side, and there snapt, and remained.”’ 


Sir Lavaine brings him the horse of an old knight 
whom he had himself overthrown, and Sir Lancelot 
desperately rallies, drives back his kinsmen, and is 
awarded the prize, which, however, he refuses to re- 
ceive, saying his prize is death. He leaves the ground 
with Lavaine, forbidding any to follow him. He is 
cared for by the hermit, and meantime Arthur sends 
Gawain with the diamond in search of the strange 
knight, not at all to Sir Gawain’s liking. The king 
then goes to tell the queen the history of the day, and 
learns that the victor-knight was indeed Lancelot. 


‘¢ Then replied the king : 

‘ Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it been, 
In lieu of idly dallying with the truth, 
To have trusted me as he has trusted you. 
Surely his king and most familiar friend 
Might well have kept his secret. True, indeed, 
Albeit I know my knights, fantastical, 
So fine a fear in our large Lancelot 
Must needs have moved my laughter : now remains 
But little cause for laughter: his own kin — 
Ill news, my queen, for all who love him, these! 
His kith and kin, not knowing, set upon him ; 
So that he went sore wounded from the field : 
Yet good news too: for goodly hopes are mine 
That Lancelot is no more a lonely heart. 
He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 
A sleeve of scarlet, broidered with great pearls, 
Some gentle maiden’s gift.’ 

‘ Yea, lord,’ she said, 
‘Your hopes are mine,’ and saying that she choked, 
And sharply turned about to hide her face, 
Moved to her chamber, and there flung herself 
Down on the great king’s couch, and writhed upon it, 
And clenched her fingers till they bit the palm, 
And shrieked out ‘‘traitor’’ to the unhearing wall, 
Then flashed into wild tears, and rose again, 
And moved about her palace, proud and pale.’’ 


Gawain, riding everywhere in his quest, comes at 
last to Astolat, where he soon finds that the ‘‘lily 
maid” is she whose favor Lancelot wore, and also 
finds that Lancelot was the unknown knight. He is 
captivated by Elaine’s beauty, and strives to win her 
love ; but, finding the task hopeless, he gives it up 
and goes his way, glad to get back to the pleasures of 
the court. The diamond he leaves with Elaine: 


‘¢ Thence to the court he past ; there told the king 
What the king knew, ‘Sir Lancelot is the knight.’ 
And added, ‘Sire, my liege, so much I learnt ; 
But failed to find him though I rode all round 
The region : but I lighted on the maid, 

Whose sleeve he wore ; she loves him ; and to her, 

Deeming our courtesy is the truest law, 

I gave the diamond : she will render it : 

Foy by mine head she knows his hiding-place.’ 
The seldom-frowning king frowned, and replied, 

‘ Too courteous, truly ! you shall go no more 

On quest of mine, seeing that you forget 





far from Camelot ;” and in the morning, having heard 
mass and broken their fast, they ride down to Cam- 
elot, where the lists have been erected, Lancelot on 
the way revealing his identity to his companion. The 
combat opens : 


*¢ And Lancelot bode a little, till he saw 
Which were the weaker ; then he hurled into it 
Against the stronger : little need to speak 
Of Lancelot in his glory : king, duke, earl, 
Count, baron — whom he smote, he overthrew. 
But in the field were Lancelot’s kith and kin, 
Ranged with the Table Round that held the lists, 
Strong men, and wrathful that a stranger knight 
Should do and almost overdo the deeds 
Of Lancelot ; and one said to the other, ‘Lo! 
What is he? I do not mean the force alone, 
The grace and versatility of the man — 
Is it not Lancelot!’ ‘When has Lancelot worn 
Favor of any lady in the lists ? 
Not such his wont, as we that know him know.’ 
‘How then? who then?’ a fury seizea on them, 
A fiery family passion for the name 
Of Lancelot, and a glory one with theirs. 
They couched their spears and pricked their steeds, 
and thus, 
Their plumes driven backward by the wind they made 
In moving, all together down upon him 





Obedience is the courtesy due to kings.’ ”” 


Then follows all the gossip of a court, making sad 


work of poor Elaine’s good name, though she hears 
never a word of it. 
it all, and is driven nearly wild with jealousy, which 
is all the worse because she must hide it. 


The queen does, however, hear 


Meantime Elaine has persuaded her father to let 


her start out, with Sir Torre, in search of Lancelot 
and Lavaine. 
horse in a field of flowers, where Sir Torre, ‘‘ being 
in his moods,” leaves her and visits some relations : 


They find the latter exercising his 


‘* And her Lavaine across the poplar grove 
Led to the caves: there first she saw the casque 
Of Lancelot on the wall: her scarlet sleeve, 
‘Though carved and cut, and half the pearls away, 
Streamed from it still ; and in her heart she laughed, 
Because he had not loosed it from his helm, 
But meant once more perchance to tourney in it. 
And when they gained the cell in which he slept, 
His battle-writhen arms and mighty hands 
Lay naked on the wolfskin, and a dream 
Of dragging down his enemy made them move. 
Then she that saw him lying unsleek, unshorn, 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of himself, 
Uttered a little tender dolorous cry.’ 
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not return. In spite, however, of his coldness, the lit- | 


tle maid nurses him back to strength, and the hermit | 
finally tells him he owes his life to her care : 


‘«¢ And the sick man forgot her simple blush, 
Would call her friend and sister, sweet Elaine, 
Would listen for her coming and regret 
Her parting step, and held her tenderly, 
And loved her with all love except the love 
Of man and woman when they love their best 
Closest and sweetest, and had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

And peradventure had he seen her first 

She might have made this and that other world 

Another world for the sick man ; but now | 
The shackles of an old love straitened him, 

His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 


And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.’’ 


a 


Elaine continues her ministrations although she sees 


of his love for the queen. 


The knight recognizes her and sees the love he can_ ber, where she tells them her dreams — indulged ever | 
since childhood — of seeing the palace of the king, | 
and plans out her voyage to and reception at that pal- 
lace, which, of course, seem to her father the raving 
| of delirium, and he tries even yet to stem the tide of | 
her love by disparaging Lancelot, repeating the story | 


This, however, she scorns | 
s idle gossip, and, putting one side Sir Torre’s in- 


dignation at Lancelot, asks for a priest to shrive her. | 


*¢ So when the ghostly man had come and gone, 
She with a face, bright as for sin forgiven, 
Besought Lavaine to write as she devised 
A letter, word for word ; and when he asked 
‘Is it for Lancelot, is it for my dear lord ? 
Then will I bear it gladly ;’ 
‘For Lancelot and the queen and all the world, 
But I myself must bear it.’ ’’ 


she replied, 


Then she begs her father, as he never yet denied a 


that Lancelot’s love is not for her, and wearies herself | request of hers, to deny not this, and directs how her 


thinking she must die of love : 


«¢ But when Sir Lancelot’s deadly hurt was whole, 
To Astolat returning rode the three. 
There morn by morn, arraying her sweet self 
In that wherein she deemed she looked her best, 
She came before Sir Lancelot, for she thought 
‘If I be loved, these are my festal robes, | 
If not, the victim’s flowers before he fall.’ | 


i 


And Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 

That she should ask some goodly gift of him 

For her own self or hers ; ‘ and do not shun 

To speak the wish most near to your true heart ; 
Such service have you done me, that I make | 
My will of yours, and prince and lord am I | 
In mine own land, and what I will I can.’ ”’ 


This, as might be imagined, does not suit the 
maiden, and Lancelot, like a stupid man, lingers to} 


find out what it is she wants. At last he tells her he | 


must be going : 
‘* Then out she brake : 
‘Going ? and we shall never see you more. 
And I must die for want of one bold word.’ 
‘Speak : that I live to hear,’ he said, ‘is yours.’ 
Then suddenly and passionately she spoke : 
‘I have gone mad. I love you: let me die.’ 
‘ Ah sister,’ answered Lancelot, ‘ what is this?’ 
And innocently extending her white arms, 
‘Your love,’ she said, ‘ your love — to be your wife.’ | 
And Lancelot answered, ‘ Had I chosen to wed, 
I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine : 
But now there never will be wife of mine.’ 
‘ No, no,’ she cried, ‘I care not to be wife, 
But to be with you still, to see your face, 
To serve you, and to follow you through the world.’ 
And Lancelot answered, ‘ Nay, the world, the world, 
All ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 
To interpret ear and eye, and such a tongue 
To blare its own interpretation — nay, 
Full ill then should I quit your brother’s love, 
And your good father’s kindness.’ ”’ 





In this reply the maiden persists in reading her 
death sentence ; nor does Lancelot’s philosophical as- | 
surance, that what she feels is only ‘‘love’s first flash 
in youth,” at which she will one day smile, avail to re- 
store her, and she is borne into the castle swooning. 
Her father, who has heard their conversation, tells 
Lancelot he is too courteous, an@ begs him to use| 
some rough discourteousy toward her. But this the 
knight can not bring himself to do, further than to ride 
away without farewell to her, taking his shield. 

After his departure the maiden still pines for him, 
refusing all proffers of comfort : 

‘* And in those days she made a little song, 


And called her song ‘ The Song of Love and Death,’ 
And sang it : sweetly could she make and sing : 


| quaint idea of herself bearing the letter to the queen | 


s to be carried out : 


‘« « Lay the letter in my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand | 
Upon it ; I shall guard it even in death. 

And when the heat is gone from out my heart, 

Then take the little bed on which I died 

For Lancelot’s love, and deck it like the queen’s 

For richness, and me also like the queen 

In all I have of rich, and lay me on it. 

And let there be prepared a chariot-bier 

To take me to the river, and a barge 

Be ready on the river, clothed in black. 

I go in state to court, to meet the queen. 

There surely I shall speak for mine own self, | 
And none of you can speak for me so well. 

And therefore let our dumb old man alone 

Go with me, he can steer and row, and he 

Will guide me to that palace, to the doors.’ ”’ 


Her father promises—as what father would not ?— 





themselves she is not dying after all ; 


** But ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh | 


Her father laid the letter in her hand, 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 
So that day there was dole in Astolat. 

But when the next sun brake from underground, 
Then, those two brethren slowly with bent brows 
Accompanying, the sad chariot bier 
Past like a shadow through the field, that shone 
Full-summer, to that stream whereon the barge, 
Palled all its length in blackest samite, lay. 

There sat the lifelong creature of the house, 
Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on deck, 

Winking his eyes, and twisted all his face. 

So those two brethren from the chariot took 

And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken case with braided blazonings, 

And kissed her quiet brows, and saying to her, 

‘ Sister, farewell forever,’ and again, 

‘ Farewell, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears. 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead 
Steered by the dumb went upward with the flood — 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter — all her bright hair streaming down — 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 

But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.”’ 


the very day when the funeral barge has started on its 
| strange journey, attempts to present to the queen the 
hardly won diamonds ; but she, having heard all the 
gossip about Elaine’s love for the knight, repulses 





Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


Love, art thou sweet? ‘Then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
O love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


I fain would follow love, if that could be; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; 
Call and I follow, I follow ! let me die.” 
The song is sung, ending with a wail which her 
brothers hear, and shudder, thinking it the ‘‘ phantom 


of the house that ever shrieked before a death,” and | 


call their father, all hastening to the sick girl’s cham- 


|him, throwing the jewels through the window into the 
| stream, and rushes away to indulge the woman’s refuge 
| of tears. Just then comes the barge with its fair 
freight and mysterious helmsman to the water-front 
|of the palace, where it is received with awe and won- 
der, the king himself at last joining the crowd of 
| gazers at it when the dumb steersman signifies his 
immense is reached : 
*¢ So Arthur bade the meek Sir Percivale 
And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the maid ; 
And reverently they bore her into hall. 
| Then came the fine Gawain and wondered at her, 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her, 
At last the queen herself and pitied her : 
| But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 
| Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it ; this was all : 


Meantime Lancelot has reached the court, and, on | 


* Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 

I, sometime called the maid of Astolat, 

Come, for you left me taking ao farewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 

I loved you, and my love had no return, 

And therefore my true love has been my death. 


And therefore to our lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies, I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul, thou too, Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless.’ ’’ 


Then follow the tears of the assembled court, with 


‘the explanations of Lancelot, a good part of which, of 
course, are for the private understanding of the queen, 
who sees how groundless was her wrath. 
king decrees for the maid most honorable burial : 


Then the 


‘¢ So toward that shrine which then in all the realm 

Was richest, Arthur leading, slowly went 

The marshaled order of their Table Round, 

And Lancelot sad beyond his wont, to see 

The maiden buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 

And mass, and rolling music, like a queen. 

And when the knights had laid her comely head 

Low in the dust of half-forgotten kings, 

Then Arthur spake among them, ‘Let her tomb 

Be costly, and her image thereupon. 

And let the shield of Lancelot at her feet 

Be carven, and her lily in her hand. 

And let the story of her dolorous voyage 

For all true hearts be blazoned on her tomb 

In letters gold and azure!’ which was wrought 

Thereafter.”’ 

And so ends the story of Elaine. Of the queen's 
humble submission to Sir Lancelot, of his remorse 
and indecision, and of the king’s loving trustfulness, 
there is no need to speak, because with them the story 
of the ‘‘lily maid of Astolat”’ has nothing in common. 

The picture from which is made the beautiful en- 
graving in this number of THE ALDINE, was painted 


and she grows so cheerful they begin to persuade|by Mr. Toby E. Rosenthal, a young artist of Ameri- 


can birth though of German education in art. He 
was born at San Francisco in 1845, his parents being 
Germans, and studied at the Academy in Munich, 
where he acquired quite a reputation as a clever cari- 
caturist and producer of humorous and comic illustra- 
tions and afterward of genre pictures. The ‘‘ Elaine” 
|exhibited at Berlin, shows conclusively his claims to 
high rank as a delineator of the romantic and touch- 
ing, giving another proof that tears and laughter are 
of near kin. The manner in which the artist has 
|seized upon the idea of the poet and expressed it in 
form as Tennyson did in words, makes comment su- 
perfluous. Whoever can feel the one can not fail to 
be charmed with the other also. 


| 
| No subject, love, perhaps, excepted, has more often 
inspired poet and painter than that of motherhood. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether even love has been 
| #0 often the theme of the artist’s pencil as has the re- 
lation of mother and child. There is always in the 
boy and the man such a love and reverence for his 
| own mother, and in the breast of the girl and woman, 
| from the cradle to the grave, the maternal instinct is 
‘always so strong, that there is little wonder that moth- 
erhood comes to be the most sacred tie our nature 
recognizes. It is to this fact, beyond doubt, that we 
| owe the many Madonnas the artists of all ages since 
the beginning of the Christian Era have given us; 
nay, more, it is this feeling which has given us the re- 
ligious conception of the mother of Christ as an ob- 
ject of special love and adoration, which has formed 
and does form so large a portion of the creed of the 
larger part of Christendom, and of which not even the 
sternest Protestantism has been able entirely to divest 
itself. Nor did the manifestation of the feeling begin 
with Christianity. It is only that we have so few of 
| the works of poets and artists older than Christianity 
What fragments 


| 
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‘left to us, that makes it seem so. 
time has left of older works show as conclusively that 
‘*mother” has been in all ages a sacred name. 

Nor is it difficult to see why the artist should always 
choose to represent the mother with her young child, 
for it is in babyhood only that the child is peculiarly 
the mother’s. Later in life he develops an individu- 
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ality which makes him more an independent being — 
he becomes himself, as it were, and ceases to be so pe- 
culiarly his mother’s. Cornelia might be proud of 
her noble sons — her jewels — but they were, after all, 
less hers than when wrapped in their swaddling-clothes, 
In the babe the mother worships the possible — in the 
man the actual may too often be cause for regret. 


AT THE CRADLE. — AFTER ERNST ANDERS. 


It is this worship of the possible that the artist has 
personified for us in the picture, and he has emphasized 
and intensified it by making the mother also a widow. 
Young enough to have just begun to live the life for 
which all womanhood yearns, she finds herself bereft 
of the other half of herself, and now sits looking in 
the face of the unconscious babe for the lineaments of 


its lost father, while hoping time may make the infant 
another such a man, forgetting, most probably, that 
the very fruition of her hopes will be their downfall, 
and that, when grown, her babe will leave her, even as 
his father left a mother for another ‘‘dearer one ye 
than all other.” 


Ernst Anders, the painter of this picture, was 4 
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THE MONK AND THE COUNTESS. — AFTer LIEZEN-MAYER. 


pupil of Wilhelm Sohn, of Dusseldorf, and he has THE MONK AND THE COUNTESS. and devotees from the British Isles, and chiefly from 
shown in this work not only the fine conception of a — Ireland, which was the great head-quarters for con- 
true artist, but also a painstaking execution and an| Germany, and especially the Rhine region, is full of | verts to Christianity in those days. It was toward the 
attention to details which entitle him to a high rank. | churches, monasteries and convents, founded in the] end of the sixth century that St. Columbanus left Ire- 

he more his work is studied, the more accurate and | time, before the Middle Ages, when Christianity issup-|land to preach the gospel on the Continent, being 
careful will this attention be seen to have been. | posed to have been carried to the Continent by monks | partly moved by a missionary zeal and partly by the 
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fact that he was kicked out of Ireland — being one 
of those fanatics who can see no right except in what 
they believe, and can only see that when their faith is 
taken whole, without any deduction or modification. 


Among the disciples of Columbanus, one of the| 


THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 





MISS HEPZIBAH’S CROWNING SURPRISE. 


WE have seen the development of the jealous feel- 
ings of Susan Allardyce, in the presence of Aunt Hep- 


a land sense, hired. from a poor family in the out- 
skirts of the village, drawn by a thin, aged horse of 
two or three mile the hour capacity, and driven by 
old Negro Will, who sat upon the miserable end- 
board and chirruped on his animal ; his own face so 


best known and most honored was St. Gallus, or|zibah Thorn; and it need scarcely be said that the| seamed with the age-marks of the African, that it ap- 
Gaul, who helped to found a chapel on the banks of | threat involved, of intended injury to Lewis Forman, | peared to have been slashed and tattooed into irregu- 


the Rhine, which afterward became a monastery, and 
was taken possession of by the Benedictines, in the 
eighth century, their austere code being a reproduction 
of the creed of Columbanus and his disciples. 

The chapel gradually grew into a church and the 
modest convent into an abbey, until, in the ninth cen- 
tury, Prior Gosbert laid the foundations of a library 
which was destined to last through all the turmoils of 
the Middle Ages, even down to modern times. Mean- 
time, the strict Benedictine rule, being most in accord- 
ance with the teachings of St. Gallus and his prede- 
cessor and preceptor, St. Columbanus, had been con- 
stantly enforced in the convent, until it had become 
known as the most strict of all those in Germany, 
and especially in Suabia. 

But the time came when a Count of Suabia died, 
leaving a widow, the Countess Hadwig, who looked 








had aroused both shame and indignation in the breast | 
That she loved Susan dearly, we|and his white hair below the broken old felt hat giv- 


of the spinster. 


know ; but that even love could not conquer duty, in| 
the same breast, remained to be proved, and that sud- | 
No word with her niece, on the subject, that | 


denly. 
night; but the next day a visit to the street and to 
many families living along it, —that ‘‘outing” favored 
by the fact that Susan was temporarily absent, where, 
Miss Hepzibah could not know and did not care, so 
that she, was out of the way. 

Result of this brief voyage of discovery, that Aunt 
Hepzibah came to the startling knowledge of a wed- 
ding-party to be given at the Wayne-Forman house 
two evenings later, in default of any large number of 
invitations to the wedding itself, —and (this, carefully 


lar squares ; his clothes a mass of patched remnants ; 


ing the impression that he had a towel bound about 
his brows for head-ache. 

This conveyance was neither regal nor baronial, it 
must be admitted ; and yet neither queen or peeress 
ever held her chair of state more proudly than Miss 
Hepzibah Thorn on that occasion, going, with an 
ache at her heart, to do her duty. The antique face 
was calmly set, as even marble might have been: the 
person who should at that juncture have tried to turn 
her back or change her resolution, would have been 
much less usefully employed than in ‘‘ whistling 
against the wind.” And so she rolled up to the door 





| of the Waynes’ — seen and recognized, some time be- 


extracted from those families having a certain amount| fore, as she slowly crossed the road-bordered field lead- 
of Tory inclination) that in all probability there! ing down from the wood to the house, and necessaril\ 


on the high towers of the monastery, and longed, | would be an attack made on the house of festivity, | exciting some speculation in the family who saw that 


woman-like, till she made 
up her mind that she must 
visit the stately pile and 
see what the monks were 
doing there. 
Cralo, a stern old man, 
was abbot, and dire was 
the consternation when it 
was announced that the 
countess, a woman, would 
visit the abbey. It was 
contrary to all rules of 
the Benedictine order for 
any woman to cross the 
threshold of their sanctu- 
ary, and no such applica- 
tion had ever been re- 
ceived. At the same time, 
as was pointed out by a 
young brother — Ekke- 
hard by name, and por- 
ter of the monastery — 
there was a way of avoid- 
ing the impending breach 
of law. It was plain that 
the countess wanted to 
come in the monastery, 
while it was equally plain 
that no woman could set 
foot inside its portals. 
Now the countess was 
the legal protector of the monastery, and her wishes | 
were not lightly to be refused. In this emergency | 
it was proposed by the young and enthusiastic monk, 
that, as the laws said no woman must walk into the 
monastery, the countess might be carried in without 
any breach of the law, and, his sophistical proposition 
being agreed to, he was detailed to bear her over the 
threshold. 

At first the lady rebelled at the idea, but when she 
saw Ekkehard she felt reconciled, yielded herself quietly 
to his embrace, resting a hand lightly on his neck, and 
went smiling past her cousin the abbot. The subse- 
quent story of the monk and the countess — how she 
found in him her fate and he found in her the tempta- 
tion which was to make his monkish vows worthless 
— these things we need not to tell ; they may be imag- 
ined from the picture, which tells its own story. | 
chief characters, the Abbot Cralo, bending forward to 








The | 








gaze upon the beautiful young widow; the young 
monk, so agitated as to have forgotten the nice speech 
in monkish Latin he intended making to his fair 
charge ; the chamberlain, leaning on his sword, and 


explanation on our part necessary. 


The picture is a composition by A. Liezen-Mayer, | tion, in a wagon that might have been ordinarily em-' ha’ thought ! 


unexpected appearance. 

| As was fitting, Mrs. 
m@| Wayne, as nearest to th: 
age of her visitor, went at 
once to meet her when 
the ramshackle vehicle 
stopped at the door, and 
had indeed saluted the 
spinster and was about 
to place a chair at the 
wagon-side to assist in 
the alighting, — when, 
casting her eye backward 
at the road and the wood 
beyond, Miss Hepzibah 
saw something that at 
once palsied her frame 
and aroused her into new 
activity. She came down 
out of the wagon with a 
spring, paying no atten- 
tion to the chair, and 
availing herself little of 
the helping hand of Mrs. 
Wayne ; and as she alight- 
ed she surprised the ma- 
tron by exclaiming very 


hurriedly : 
**Good Lord! What 
next, I wonder! Mrs. 


DOWN BY THE MILL.—H. B. Jones. 


Wayne, do let me get 
that night, at the hour when the guests might be ex- | into the house and out of sight just as quick as I can! 
pected to be unarmed, thoughtless and helpless, by | And you, Will” (to the negro), ‘‘drive round to the 
the banded Tory guerrillas and Pine Robbers, with) barn and put that old wagon and horse where nobody 
results of killing, plundering and carrying away, only can see them — quicker than you ever did anything 
too easily calculated. This, then, was what Susan had | before in your miserable life.” 
meant, in her half-mad utterances! She was acces- | Will drove away, with what speed he might ; though 
sory before the fact, to a deadly outrage to be com-| it is probable that he failed to get the horse and wagon 
mitted on the person and family of the man she had |into concealment under the shed of the stable-yard, 
pretended to love, and who had really never deceived | rapidly enough to have kept them from the eyes of 
her or done her any injury whatever! Aunt Hepzi-}some marauder intent on the old Scottish stofhrie/. 
bah, with her love for the dear but wicked girl still re- Mrs. Wayne, believing that her rare visitor must have 
maining, blended with disgust and rage at such treach- | found herself pursued by some armed freebooter, hur- 
ery — Aunt Hepzibah determined that she would spoil | ried her into the house and closed the door, with no 
that fiendish arrangement, whatever the consequences | other than the one natural inquiry and assurance : 
‘*Who is it, Miss Hepzibah? Though, for the 

The appearances and the surroundings presented | matter of that, whoever it is, you will be safe enough 
by and near the spinster, breaking out from the wood here.” 
and approaching the Wayne-Forman house, about, This did not seem to be the opinion of Miss Thorn, 
two hours later than the time of arriving at that | however. Within the door, they were in the hall or 





to herself or any other. 


| knowledge of shame, would have been phenomenal, | entry ; but the hurried guest was evidently indisposed 
|not to say meteoric, at this day, even in the wildest, to tarry even there for parley. 

| portion of her State, though their parallel might at | ‘*Who is it, Mrs. Wayne?” she echoed. 
other members of the countess’s household —all these | that time have been found, there and elsewhere, with- 
are too well rendered to make any commendation or| out any very extended travel. 


“« Didn't 
you see? Well, you will see in a moment. And 
She sat, bolt upright, | whatever could have sent er here, without she is a 
in a chair of high straight back and antique construc-| worse Delilah —yes, and a Jezebel—than any one ’d 
Do stick me away, somewhere, quick ; 


who has won a name by his illustrations of the history| ployed in peddling fish from the sea-shore —the| for I wouldn’t have her catch me here, now, for any- 


of Ekkehard and his confreres. 


| vehicle, rattling, creaking, and quite unseaworthy in| thing in the world.” 
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So adjured, Mrs. Wayne led her back toward the| L 


rear end of the long hall, and opened the door lead-| place.” 

ing thence into the unused back parlor, divided from ‘‘Humph! I wanted to see him, and rode over 
the front room of similar name by another ordinary | especially. Alone, too, for I did not wish too many 
door, and thus not shut away from any sounds of | to know that I was coming. Gone for all day, eh?” 


more force than the lowest-toned conversation, heard 
within the other. There, Mrs. Wayne would natur- 
ally have paused, again, to make the deferred inquir- 
ies; but again she was not permitted. A loud excla- 
mation of surprise, from the front room, in which 
was her daughter in company with a female friend, 
attracted her attention and drew her from the apart- 
ment, with a word of apology to Miss Hepzibah, a 
promise to return in a few moments, and an assurance 
that if she wished to remain concealed, no one with- 
out the house would be aware of her presence. 

‘‘The jade!” muttered the spinster, thus left to 
‘“*The wicked little thing!—that ever I|v 
should have lived to call her so—I that loved her 
better than myself! What can it all mean, I wonder! 
It beats me, clean out. 
know of what was to be done and say nothing about 
it to those who could prevent it; but to come down 
here, pretending friendship and maybe to spy out the 
land so as to make it all the worse and all the easier ! | 

-oh, fy, fy, Sue Allar- 
dyce ! — I 


have thought it of you — 


WwW 


p 


0 


herself. 











never would 
never ! ” 

At this juncture Miss 
Hepzibah paused, for the 
opening and shutting of 
doors gave evidence that 
the little figure which she 
had seen flying down the 
wood-lane on horseback 
and unattended, had ar- 
rived at the house and 
been received. And the 
truth must be told, that 
the lady, whether or not 
she had ever before played 
spy in her life, intended 
to do so at that moment 
and effectually. With her 
ear as close against the 
between the two 
rooms, as was at all con- 
venient, she held breath 
and listened. And this, 
briefly sketched, is what 
she heard, as related by 
her own lips in the days 
when the doings of 1778 
had become a theme for 
patriotic narration. 

She heard the meeting of the young bride and Sue 
Allardyce, and thought that she could detect which of 
the two kisses interchanged must be that of her niece 
—so loud and so surely of the Judas variety. Then 
she knew that they had dropped upon a settee, or two 
chairs very near together, and fortunately not far from 
“her” door, —and listened, as she might have done 
to some communication involving life and death, to 
the brief conversation that followed. 

‘*So you are married, dear!” she heard Susan say, 
as vivaciously as if she. was not about to betray the 
“dear” and all belonging to her! 

‘‘Yes—we were married on Monday evening: 
pray do not be hurt because we did not invite any- 
body outside of the family!” she heard Bessie Wayne- 
Forman reply, and knew that Susan was looking at 
the bride with cruel directness, and that the bride was 
blushing. 

‘‘Oh, never mind that—we had some cake, and 
thank you for remembering us!” she heard Susan re- 
join, with the same exasperating placidity. 

Then silence for a moment ; and then — 

‘‘Where is your husband ?” 

Miss Hepzibah could almost feel the hot flush that 
Tan over the face and neck of the bride, before she an- 
Swered, 


‘“My husband ! 
Susan ! 


door 


How queerly the word sounds, 
I have not quite got used to it, yet. Oh, 

















your husband, at one time?—am so yet, for that 
matter ! ” 


so, to rush in and choke the impudent scion of her 


not ‘Miss Allardyce.’ 
him if he had asked me —as he did not.” 


It would be bad enough, to | zibah was beginning to grow not only indignant, now, 
but impatient. 


much handsomer, and — may I say it? —there is so 
much more of you than of poor little me! 


ewis is away, I am afraid for all day, over at his own 


6 Ven,” 


ords had been. 


The tone not so cordial as the preceding 


‘Do you know that I was very much in love with 


‘*Oh, Susan ! — Miss Allardyce!” 
Miss Hepzibah, at that moment, had but one im- 
ulse —to try whether the door would open, and if 


wn race. 

‘‘No—don’t change the name—lI am ‘Susan,’ 
But as I was saying, I was 
ery much in love with him, and should have married 


‘Qh, Susan!” again from the bride. Miss Hep- 


‘He did better than to ask me, dear. You are so 


” 








A CATSKILL BROOK.—J. McENTEE. 


At that juncture the affectionate aunt, had she been 


within reach, and entirely ignoring all humanitarian 
or political considerations involved, would assuredly 


have boxed the saucy ears of her niece. The impulse 


was not diminished by the next words of Bessie : 


‘*T don’t think that you like me, Susan ; and I am 


sure you do not, or you would never say such dread- 


ful words. 
pound!” 

‘*If he did, he would not want the quality any the 
worse, or have it any the worse!” And the listener 
knew that the little lithe arms were suddenly and im- 
pulsively flung round the more substantial figure. 
‘*Don’t mistake -me, dear,” she heard Susan say, so 
earnestly that no one could have mistaken her words 
for jest. ‘‘I am quite in earnest, and you must take 
what I am going to say for earnest, now. I did like 
Lewis Forman, very much, and thought that he liked 
me. But don’t suppose, dear, that he ever said one 
word of loving me. He never did. Don’t despise 
me, when I say that I cried a little, and raved a little 
when I understood that he was in love with you/” 

‘* That you did, I’ll be witness!” was the unspoken 
testimony of Aunt Hepzy, the door between. 

‘‘If I shed a few tears—lI’m sure there could not 
have been more than eight or ten — when I knew that 
you were really married, don’t blame me, dear, and 
don’t tell your husband, please !” 


As if Lewis wanted to buy a wife by the 


in this instance the embracing was done by Bessie, 
while she grew more and more stupid with wonder as 
to what could possibly follow. 





‘* Blame you!” and Aunt Hepzy was confident that 


‘*'There, I have made a clean breast of it, so far as 
that goes!” she heard the strange girl exclaim, and 
knew that at the same moment she had given a toss 
back to that rebellious glory of fair hair. -‘‘I have 
told a young married woman that I have been in love 
with her husband, and I suppose made her an enemy 
for life. Who cares? I am Sue Allardyce — that 
means ‘fool’ more or less.” 

‘*Fool? oh no, Susan !—my dear friend, and I 
hope the dear friend of my husband.” 

‘* You think so, Bessie Wayne ? — no, I mean Bes- 
sie Forman? God bless you for not being jealous of 
me, as some meaner woman might have been! His 
friend? You will think so, ina moment. Listen, for 
I have already been here too long ; and if Aunt Hepzy, 
who is a terrible old ninny about me, should know of 
my absence and where I had gone — well, never mind 
what might happen !” 

‘‘A terrible old ninny, am I!” soliloquized Miss 
Hepzibah ‘Thorn, behind the door. ‘‘ However, she 
said ‘about her,’ and that is something.” 





‘*Listen, and remem- 
ber what I say. Believe 
that I know what I am 
going to talk about, with- 
out asking me how I 
know. You are to have 
your wedding-party on 
Thursday night. Don’t 
start, but listen. I am 
not coming, so that the 
whole thing would not 
make much difference to 
me, if I didn’t happen to 
have a heart and a con- 
science. No—don’t in- 
vite me, for lam not com- 
ing! You are sure that 
there is nobody within 
hearing? All right, then. 
Don't start, I tell you!.” 
(In point of fact Bessie 
Forman had made no 
motion to that effect.) 
‘*The Tories have plan- 
ned to surround the house 
while you are in the midst 
of the party, and when all 
the young men are ex- 
pected to be unarmed. 
The Pine Robbers, who 
so much hate your hus- 
band, will be with them, without doubt; and you 
know what is expected to follow.” 

‘*T do know what is expected to follow, only too 
well!” answered the young wife, rising from her seat, 
without a sign of frightened agitation, but with every 
evidence of being deeply moved by gratitude. ‘‘God 
bless you, for a true and brave girl, Susan Allardyce !” 
she added, putting her arm around the lithe waist be- 
fore her. ‘‘What might not have happened, if you 
had left us without warning! Now, let us see who 
they will carry away to the Pines, and how much they 
will make, altogether, out of Lewis Forman!” 

What more she might have added, or to what pitch 
the interview might have reached, can only be guessed. 
It ended, there, as a /ée-d-/éfe. Aunt Hepzy, thor- 
oughly overcome, at once by surprise, love for the 
niece so suddenly rehabilitated in her highest love and 
favor, and shame that she should have been guilty of 
such a misjudgment — Aunt Hepzy tried the door be- 
tween, found it unlocked, rushed in with the celerity 
which might have belonged to her at twenty, kissed 
Bessie Forman warmly if hurriedly, then flung her 
arms around the waist of Susan, cried more plenti- 
fully than either of the younger women could manage 
to do, and spent the next half-hour in explanations, 
apologies, and the reiterated declarations that she was 
an ‘‘old ninny,” as she had been called, and Susan 
only wanted wings to go up, right then and there! 
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‘‘What might not have happened, if you had left 
us without warning !” Bessie Forman had said. Ay, 
what of injury to the patriot cause in Monmouth, in 
addition to the ruin of domestic happiness, and the 
destruction of cherished lives, which most assuredly 
would have been wrought. As to what really hap- 
pened, with that warning — only a few words, though 
the night of the ‘‘wedding-party at Wayne’s” was 
long remembered in all that section of the foughten 
Jersey Flanders. How the gathering took place, as 
if with no suspicion of the interruption that was to 
ensue. How the Tory force mustered silently, and 
surrounded the house, just when the bright lights 
through the closed curtains, and sound of dancing- 
music, indicated that the thoughtless revelry was at its 
height and all the participants defenseless. How the 
first alarm was met with a volley from half-a-dozen 
windows, placing a score of the assailants hors-du-com- 
dat, in time to meet the attack from without, of a 
body of Forman’s light-horse, in hiding and in wait- 
ing for that moment. And how a disappointed and 
defeated body of marauders carried away those who 
had fallen — aware, at last, that mines may be met by 
counter-mines, with very destructive effect, if only the 
garrison are duly apprised of the danger, by a pate as 
giddy and a tongue as saucy as those of jealous but 
noble and true-hearted Susan Allardyce. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE TWO PASTORALS. 








TuE two pastoral scenes given in this number carry 
their own commendation this hot summer weather, 
when either the old mill and its pond, or the cool 
nooks through which the mountain brook tumbles 
and babbles, would seem a grateful shade. 

Both are from easels of American artists, and both 
sufficiently show their origin. Mr. McEntee, the 
painter of the mountain brook, was born at Rondout, 
near the Catskills he has loved so much to paint, in 
1828, and, though a student of painting with Fred- 
erick E. Church in 1850, it was not until several years 
later that he finally ‘‘ settled down” to painting, sitfce 
which time he has produced many choice paintings, 
chiefly landscapes, in which he has most often given 
us nature in her more sombre, or, at least, her quieter 
moods. ‘‘The Last Days of Autumn,” ‘Indian 
Summer,” or such dark, cool shades as in the exam- 
ple we now publish, show what his prevailing tone 
has been. He has always been, however, faithful to 
his subject, and has given us nature exactly as he saw 
her, so that his pictures have value both as specimens 
of honest work and of American scenery. Within 
the last two or three years he has taken somewhat 
more to figure-painting, in which he bids fair to at 
any rate not lose the reputation gained as a painter 
of landscape. 

The other scene is as characteristic of an entirely 
different country. It is a lazy pastoral, in which not 
even the boy and girl fishing seem to move with en- 
ergy enough to disturb the drowsy atmosphere. The 
artist, Mr. J. B. Jones of Baltimore, has not, it is 
quite evident, gone beyond his State for a subject, 
ner has he at all failed in infusing it with a local 
flavor which will make it seem to more than one a 
portrait of some well-known locality. 
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UP THE LEHIGH VALLEY. 





WuaTEVER may be the verdict of the world, in re- 
gard to the progress of the arts in America, there can 
be no question of the beauty of the scenery to be 
found here. Rivers, mountains or plains — we have 
them larger, higher, broader and more beautiful than 
they are to be found in all the world beside, and no 
American need go abroad to see nature in any of her 
many moods. Nor need any American living in a 
city — be that city what one it may — go very far from 
home or spend much money to find scenery as entic- 
ing as any the world contains, The time has come 
now for excursions in search of nature at home, and 
it becomes worth while to know where she may be 
best sought and how. 


Among the many regions of America best worth a 


visit, especially by those who love wild and rugged 
scenery, is the Lehigh Valley, in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
which has been styled — without much originality, it 
must be confessed—the ‘‘ Switzerland of America,” 
It is probable that to most residents of New York and 
the other eastern cities, the name of the valley conveys 
an idea chiefly of vast heaps of particularly unpictur- 
esque coal, and of a railroad which is properly sup- 
posed to be in a very prosperous condition. The fact 
is less known than it ought to be, that these coal heaps 
come from and this railroad runs to one of the most 
romantic, least prosaic and most enchanting regions, 
in all the world. 

The Lehigh Valley really begins at Easton, in Penn- 
sylvania, though the road claims Phillipsburg, a town 
of about seven thousand inhabitants, in New Jersey, 
across the river from Easton, as its terminus. Easton 
was laid out in 1750, and was named by Thomas Penn, 
after the residence of his friend, Lord Pomfret. It 
is situated at the junction of the Lehigh and Bushkill 
rivers with the Delaware, and part of the town is 
built upon the delta formed by these rivers. Apart 
from the beautiful scenery in and about it, it is now 
chiefly worthy of notice as a flourishing centre of busi- 
ness, although it has some claims to centennial hon- 
ors by reason of containing the dwelling of George 
Taylor, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to whom a monument has been erected in 
the cemetery, though his grave has been long unknown. 
About twenty minutes by the cars, above Easton, is 
the little town of Freemansburg, from which can be 
obtained a magnificent view of the Lehigh Valley ; 
but which is more interesting, perhaps, because of its 
proximity to the Indian path which commemorates 
one of the shrewd ‘‘ dodges ” —as we should now call 
it— by which the whites of a century and a half ago 
occasionally outwitted their copper-colored brethren. 
The story is not a long one, and we can tell it while 
the train halts at the Freemansburg station. It was 
in 1737 that the Indians agreed to complete a contract, 
formerly made with William Penn, by giving to the 
then proprietaries, Thomas and John, as much land 
north of where Wrightstown, in Bucks County, now 
stands, as would be included in a walk of a day and 
a half. It is probable that the red men meant only to 
have the walking done by a man of ordinary pedes- 
trian abilities ; but the proprietaries ‘‘advertised for 
proposals,” and secured one Edward Marshall, who 
covered a distance of seventy-four miles in the speci- 
fied time, greatly to the disgust of the Indians, and 
some whites, and with the result of bringing about a 
war, lasting from 1755 to 1758, in which not a few 
cruel murders were committed, and in which, of 
course, the aborigines finally had the worst of it. 
A few minutes more brings the tourist to Beth- 


‘* family house” arrangement, etc. 


across the Delaware. 
here in 1778, and the sisters, grateful for protection 
afforded them, presented to Count Pulaski a banner 
which was borne by his regiment until his death, and 
which is now kept by the Maryland Historical Society. 

The scene of the presentation inspired one of Long- 
fellow’s best poems. The old buildings are the chief 
attraction at Bethlehem for visitors, and, to one at all 
fond of mousing around among records of the past, 
they have many points of interest. 

For about an hour after leaving Bethlehem the tour- 
ist finds no point of especial interest, though the 
scenery is such as to afford him much pleasure, but 
at the end of that time he finds himself at Lehigh Gap, 
where the Lehigh forces its way through the Blue, or 
Kittatinny Mountains, giving rise to some of the 
grandest and wildest scenery on the entire route. 

A little beyond the Gap the train stops at Lehigh- 
ton, near which was Gnadenhiitten, settled by the Mo- 
ravians, in 1746, where David Brainerd and David 








Zeisberger, those pious missionaries, preached to the 


lehem, which is of interest chiefly as being the home 
of the Moravians, who came here on the breaking-up 
of their establishment in Georgia, in 1738, and who 
maintained here, for a century or more, their peculiar 
principles in regard to the separation of the sexes, the 
During the Revo- 
lution the town was occupied by Washington as a hos- 
pital and supply station, on the occasion of his retreat 
British prisoners were quartered 


Indians. If one has time, it is worth while to stop here 
and take a drive of about fourteen miles through the 
Mahoning Valley, which was known among the fugi- 
tives from Wyoming as ‘‘ The Shades of Death,” and 
which has a most interesting history, having been, 
from the time of Braddock’s defeat down almost to 
the close of the last century, the scene of constant 
Indian wars. 

At Weissport, across the river from Lehighton, is 
Fort Allen Hotel, which is on the site of a log fort, built 
by Benjamin Franklin when charged with the defense 
of the northwest frontier. It was from here that 
Franklin wrote to the governor, giving his plan for 
inducing men to attend prayers. Said he, in a letter 
from which we quote : 

‘© We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that the men did not gene: 

ally attend his prayers and exhortations. When they enlisted 
they were promised, besides their pay and provisions, a gill o/ 
rum a day, which was punctually served out to them, half in the 
morning and half in the evening. I said to Mr. Beatty, < It is, 
perhaps, below the dignity of your profession to-act as steward 
of the rum; but if you were to distribute only just after prayers, 
you would have them all about you.’ He liked the thought, 
undertook the task, with the help of a few hands, to deal out the 
liquor, executed it to satisfaction, and never were prayers more 
So I think this method pr 

ferable to the punishment inflicted by some military laws for non 
attendance on divine service.’’ 


generally or punctually attended. 


The objective point, however, of any tourist to this 
region must be Mauch Chunk (which means ‘‘ Bea: 
Mountain,” and is pronounced /awk Chunk), about 
five hours’ ride from New York, and the centre, not 
only of the coal operations of the Lehigh Valley, but 
also of the romantic scenery which has made the re- 
gion so famous. 

The town owes its existence entirely to the coal 
which was accidentally discovered nine miles from the 
present town, by a hunter, in 1791, though it was a 
quarter of a century before his discovery became of any 
practical use, such was the popular prejudice against 
any attempts to burn stones. Even so late as 1820, 
we are told, less than four hundred tons stocked the 
market, while now more than forty times that amount 
are often sltipped in a week. In fact, it seems ludi- 
crous now to look back on the difficulties experienced 
by those who first tried to introduce the new fuel. 
The chief beds are found at the summits of the moun- 
tains, the one at the top of Mauch Chunk Mountain 
being fifty-three feet thick —the thickest vein of coal 
yet discovered. The town is built in a gorge, at the 
junction of the Mauch Chunk Creek with the Lehigh 
River, and can only enlarge its boundaries now by 
burrowing, so to speak, into the sides of the moun- 
tains. There is, however, an upper town, built on a 
plateau, about two hundred feet above the main town, 
but this is limited by the area of the level surface on 
which it stands. 

The one thing which everybody must see at Mauch 
Chunk is the celebrated ‘‘Switch-Back,” or gravity 
railroad, from the top of Mount Pisgah to the lower 
town, up which cars are drawn by stationary engines 
at the different planes, and down which the same cars 
go, aided by no other power than that of gravitation. 
This ride is always interesting, and care has been taken 
‘to make it safe as well —the road having been strength- 


ened and put in perfect order, and being now used for 
passengers only. The view from the top of Mount 
Pisgah is one of the most beautiful it is possible tv 
conceive, and no description can do it justice. 

Two miles from Mauch Chunk is Glen Onoko, 
a wild, romantic cleft in the mountains, through whicli 
flows a limpid stream, over innumerable cascades. 
through grottoes and around sharp corners, until i! 
reaches its destination in the Lehigh, at Turnhole 
Bridge. A day may be well spent here by any true 
lover of nature. 

And, here, perhaps, a short trip by the Lehigh Val- 
ley road would naturally end, although the whole val- 
ley, including, as it does, the whole of the great coal 
region of Pennsylvania, is worth a visit. 

Mauch Chunk, however, is only about five hours 
from New York, so that it can be visited in a single 
day by starting early and returning late ; while one 
who has two or three days to spare may find his whole 
time fully and profitably employed. 
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Rinc down the curtain! 


sunshine ; Cupid hovered 
in mid-air, exulting over a 
successful shot ; two figures 
walked together ; and the 
maiden swept the lyre, 
bringing from its strings 
only peeans for victorious 
love. For the maiden 
loved. Her first—nay, her 
only love, for is not love 
immortal? Beside her 
walked him whom _ she 
loved, to whom was offer- 
ed the sweet incense of 
the drop of maiden blood 
Love’s first arrow had drawn 
from her breast. 

How swift, alas! the 
change. Thick clouds 
came up the sky ; the birds 
sought their shelter; the 
storm broke, even as broke, 
with one loud wail of ago- 
ny, the strings of the lyre, 
when he who should have 
been the maiden’s refuge 
turned from her side —the 
arrow which had pierced 
her tender heart having but 
glanced from his breast ; 
and so she sank down dle- 
spairing, the useless lyre 
falling by her side, while 
Love, weeping at his fail- 
ure, hides his tearful face 
with her garments. 

This is the picture M. 
Chaplin — always _ repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon, 





and known for the grace 
and spirit of his female fig- 
ures—has given us. In 
it the whole story is told 
and with powerful touches. 
Nothing could be more 
admirably conceived than 
the dejected attitude of the 
principal figure : the relax- 
ed muscles; the fingers 
idly interlocked, as if they 
could never again be 
moved to action ; the gar- 
ments, .neglected, slipping 
from the shrinking form ; 





she does not care to gaze upon it? 
Time was, and but yesterday, when all was dif- 








“THE BROKEN LYRE.” 


through ; the world has nothing more to offer her, | the most dazzling hues. 


nor she it—why, then, should it gaze upon her, as 
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and, crowning all, the head, with disheveled tresses, and 
the face, from which the last ray of hope has departed. 

But there is yet a future. 
strung ; Love will dry his tears and smile again ; even 
the butterfly is not yet wholly beaten down and hopes 
the storm may pass, as it will, and the maiden will 
hot die — for Love’s wounds are not so surely mortal 
— but will live more strong for pain, more wary from 
€xperience, and nobler through suffering. 


The lyre may be re- 











ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. 


We have here all that is richest, most luxuriant and 
Most enticing in tropical scenery, whose great attrac- 
ion is its prolific life, both animal and vegetable. 
Nature seems to have tried to show there what won- 
ders her forces can accomplish if allowed to work un- 





tram meled. 


[he drama of the maiden’s life has been played| climes, are there replaced by the most gorgeous tints, 


too, and in the depths of tropical forests can scarcely | 
| be found room for the entrance of man. 
All this is beautiful ; but itis with a sensuous beauty, 
ferent-—oh, so different — from the present gloom. |moving one with a sense of wanton luxuriousness, 
Then the sun shone, the skies were bright, the birds|aided, perhaps, by the fierce heat which has begotten 
sang in the leafy coverts, the butterfly— most mortal | all this display. 











ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. — Mary Nemo. 


Life forms which we scarcely know at 
\the north, or know only as pigmies, there develop 
The act is finished —why | into hugest giants. 


All space is made available 


| 
| 


The sober hues and quiet tints | 
prolong the tableau and the agony of the actors?|which animals and vegetables wear in our colder| 


** Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree — 


Summer isles of Eden lying in dark- purple spheres of sea.” 











The 


| which, though not a landscape portrait, is not a fanci- 








‘« The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 


The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 


The lustre of the long convolvuluses 


That coiled around the stately stems and ran 


Even to the limit of the land, the glows 


And glories of the broad belt of the world, 


All these he saw.’’ 


painter of this charming tropical scene — 











|ful sketch, but a composition from careful studies — 
Deep draughts, however, of this too| hides her identity under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Mary 


emblem of immortality — fluttered joyously in the|luxuriant beauty, produce an intoxication not good|Nemo.” She is known, however, to an increasing 


circle of admirers of her 
work, as the wife of an 
artist of growing reputa- 
tion, and to whose brush 
the readers of THE ALDINE 
have been often indebted 
for beautiful delineations 
of American scenery. 

The harmony of tone 
and color, characteristic of 
‘*Mary Nemo’s” pictures, 
can not be reproduced in 
an engraving ; but the firm 
handling, the excellent 
management of light and 
shade, and the careful in- 
tegrity with which the 
work in them is done, can 
be shown and admired — 
as they will be in this ex- 
ample. 
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OUR WORLD’S-FAIR. 








Ir, as Macaulay tells us, 
an epitome is never inter- 
esting, how shall an epit- 
ome of an epitome be in- 
vested with interest? How 
shall I make an acceptable 
summary of the artistic fea- 
tures of this New-World’s- 
Fair, when a mere cata- 
logue of the ten times ten 
thousand different objects 
would occupy many a 
sturdy volume? How con- 
vey any adequate, idea of 
the vast aggregation of 
works of art, strictly so 
called, gathered from every 
part of the earth, and dis- 
played, not only in the art 
galleries, but in nearly ev- 
ery one of the two hun- 
dred buildings on the Cen- 
tennial grounds? 

The polite reader, on 
encountering a new book, 
looks for an introduction 
giving, in a word, some 
intimations of character 
a slight 





and purposes 
ceremony by which we ex- 


for the human mind, which needs the healthy tonic | pect any new acquaintance to be presented. But this 


of difficulties to be overcome, in order to thrive. 


If | ci 


vility requires the good offices of a friend already 


man is obliged to strive in order to live, he will do| intimate with the person or subject approached. The 
other things in living ; but here life comes so easy to | preface of a book, though the first pages to be read, 
him, he becomes supinely content with existence. | are the last to be written, being properly a digest of 
ithe author’s conclusions after close study and careful 


Thus Enoch Arden and his companions found : 


** No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots ; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward-gazing mountain gorge 
They built, and thatched, with leaves of palm, a hut, 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer.’’ 


does the subsequent description seem to fit it : 


| deliberation. 


| pertinence ; 


| serviceable. 
I regret that I am not able to extend this courtesy 


An introduction by a stranger is an im- 
by an intimate it may be pleasant and 


|to the readers of THE ALpinE —that Iam not yet on 


| suc 


h terms with the Exhibition as will permit my taking 


| , 
that liberty. Indeed, I do not know where any well- 


| bred person could be found who would, at this time, 
One might, with no very violent stretch of the im- | undertake to say: ‘‘ Allow me to make you acquainted 
agination, conceive this to be the very island, so well | with the United States Centennial Exposition.” 


| 


For my own part, though I saw the first sod turned 
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THE ALDINE. 








in Fairmount Park, and have watched the progress of 
events there with almost constant attention, I have 
found myself quite unable to comprehend the mar- | 


velous growth of the Exhibition. Each day’s visit is 
still a succession of surprises, and will be probably 
for months to come. I sometimes almost envy the 
simple old rustic couples who come in from Chester 
County in the morning, ‘‘ see the hull thing,” and in 
turn home by early train in time ‘‘to do the chores” | 
before tea. 

I will at present venture but one generalization, and 
this with diffidence, though the thought has been dis- | 
tinctly impressed upon my mind. A great gain, if 
not the greatest gain, we are to realize from the Exhi- 
bition will be derived from its educational influences. 
And, by happy fortune, it is, I think, best calculated | 
to afford instruction where we most need it, namely, 
in making attractive our homes. We are a home- 
loving and a home-adorning people’; but our civiliza- 
tion being yet in the nomadic stage of development, 
we seldom abide long in one house and rarely indeed 
rest under the same roof from one generation to an- 
other. We have therefore no examples of such homes 
as exist in older communities, where families main- 





tain their possessions for hundreds of years, where the 
sons inherit the pride as well as the property of the 


fathers, and each successive holder gives his best efforts 
to preserving and beautifying the family home. 

There is no fine old schléss, no chateau with pointed 
turrets, no broad-fronted manor-house to be seen in 
Fairmount Park, and if there was I would not com- 
mend to the imitation of our people these outgrowths 
of other conditions and other manners than ours. 
But the impress of these ‘‘stately homes of Eng- 
land,” of France and of Germany, is shown in the 
exhibits of works in woods and metals, and in cera- 
mic productions intended for household uses or for 
decorations. To these I would invite especial atten- 
tion, believing that to study them and to appreciate 
them will contribute not a little to the development 
of taste, and will help us to set our home-life in more 
graceful environment than heretofore accustomed. 

In view of the fact that many of the exhibits are 
still but partially displayed, I think the most practical 
way will be to begin with those nearest completion, 
having no regard to any other order than their state 
of forwardness. The English having been from the 
first in advance of any other exhibitors, our own not 
excepted, I will give first attention to some fea- 
tures of their display most interesting to the readers 
of THE Axtpine. Indeed, from the standpoint of the 
present writing, the Exhibition, so far, affords no more 
interesting view than that of the English department. 


. | 
And, to make regular approaches toward the specific 


of the English exhibit, the ceramic productions are 
the most important ; of the ceramics, the Terra-Cotta 
Class is the first to consider; of the terra cottas, the 
Doulton contributions, from the Doulton potteries of 
Lambeth, are the most noticeable ; and the leading 
feature of the Doulton display is the terra-cotta re- 
production of Bell’s ‘‘ America,” in the main salon 
of Memorial Hall. 


sider in this replica the handiwork of the potter. 





The composition is admirably simple, and presents 
harmonious proportions from every point of view, 
without being in the least hackneyed or conventional. 
The figures, especially those most prominent, are 
beautifully modeled, and while impressively presenting 
the ideals they stand for, are at the same time dignified 
and graceful. I do not propose, however, to give a 
critique of Mr. Bell’s sculpture. Interesting and 
specially significant to Americans as this example of 
his genius is, I leave to other discourses, written and 
to be written, the mission of conveying instruction as 
to its merits ; while I ask attention to the lesson it 
conveys as a reproduction in terra cotta. The sculp- 
tor has his reward in the original marble ; let us con- 


The six colossal figures which compose the group 


were treated entire, from the beginning, 


each figure 
being one whole piece. They were modeled in the 
clay and then dried for baking, just as any other works 
of pottery are. When dry and ready for the kiln, clay 
is almost as crisp and tender as pie-crust. It crumbles 
under any but the most delicate touch, and a slight 
jar will shiver it into dust. In this state these figures 
were handled and placed in the kilns; one side of 
each kiln being torn out to admit them. Then came 
To 


conirol the firing and to subject each separate part of 


the baking, the most critical operation of all. 


a piece of pottery to a different degree of heat re- 
quires judgment and skill only obtained by life-long 
practice. To be able to get ‘‘a good even bake” on 
a loaf of bread is an accomplishment worthy of credit. 
Think, then, of baking such a bulk as the bison that 
bears ‘‘ America.” The vast mass of his shoulder 
and mane, his thin flanks and delicate muzzle must 
all be ‘‘done to a turn” at the same time. And in 
baking bread the shape of the loaf is of no compara- 
tive consequence ; but pottery, especially modeled 
work, must be baked with such care as to keep the 
form as the artist designed it, and every line must be 
pertectly preserved. The heat must be so directed as 
to affect each part according to its requirements, no 
heavy proportions being permitted to shrink out of 
shape —no fine details to be warped awry. 

These hints may serve to give some idea of the dif- 
ficulties met with and overcome in executing this 
greatest work in terra cotta the art of man has yet 
produced. In point of size the group is four or five 
times larger than any known piece of pottery ever at- 
tempted since the mud wheel was first set moving in 
the early dawn of time. It should be noted that 
these unprecedented dimensions made the undertaking 
an experiment ; and all the processes had to be car- 
ried on by manual labor alone. There are no appli- 
ances to facilitate the handling of such huge forms of 
clay, for none ever were needed before. 

That the experiment has been an entire and most 
satisfactory success is an admitted fact upon which 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. and the art-loving public are 
alike to be congratulated. Mr. Bell, who has watched 
the progress of the replica with closest interest, is 
much delighted with the result. A new material has 
been added to the sculptor’s resources, one that prom- 





In the Kensington Gardens, London, opposite the 
Albert Hall, stands the Albert Memorial, a marble 
pavilion covering the statue of the late Prince Con- 
sort. At each corner of the platform on which the 
structure rests is erected a group of colossal figures, 
symbolizing one of the four quarters of the globe. 
The group which represents America is the work of 
Mr. John Bell, and has been pronounced his master- 


piece. The idea embodied is the Progress of America, 


directed by the United States, with Canada, Mexico | 


and South America occupying positions correspond- 
ing to their correlative importance. America, im- 
aged by a noble female figure, is seated on a bison, 
looking forward with confidence and aspiration. Sim- 
ilarly typified, the United States and Canada stand at 
either massive shoulder of the 


great creature, the 


United States a little in advance, bearing a symbol of 
ascendency and controlling the action of the group. 
On the flanks, less closely related to the leading 
thought expressed by the work, are Mexico and South 
America, represented by appropriate figures, with char- 
acteristic accessories. 





ises extended usefulness. The soft and delicate tint 
| of terra cotta is very pleasing, especially out-of-doors ; 
its texture is also agreeable, and it will retain any sur- 
face given by the artist’s hand. Then it is indestruc- 
tible ; neither fire nor water nor frost nor time will 
,affect it, and it will withstand quite as much smiting 
|as marble will: the cost being comparatively small. 


I would say, in conclusion with regard to the re- 
plica of ‘‘ America,” that it should not be allowed to 
depart from our shores. It has been said that Memo- 
| rial Hall, after the close of the Exhibition, is to be 
assigned to the uses of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Art School, a consummation devoutly to be wished. If 
the work could pass with the building into the hands 
| of that eminently worthy institution, it would be well. 
'It is also said that it is in contemplation to remove 
| the capital of the State from Harrisburg. to this city, 
}and that Memorial Hall is intended for the legislative 
assemblies. 





In this case also the replica might well 
remain where it is, though that would nat be so satis- 
factory a disposition either of the terra cotta or the 





special effort made to secure the work for the Indus- 
trial Art School. I may here appropriately say that 
the school has already secured many objects of high 
artistic value from the Exhibition, in the selection of 
which fine discretion and good taste have been shown. 
In the same apartment of the. hall with the replica 
are two terra-cotta panels from the Lambeth potter- 
ies, which should not escape notice among the many 
surrounding objects of greater size. The subjects are 
Gethsemane, the first attempted arrest, and the Cruci- 
fixion, or rather the groups near the foot of the cross 
at the last moment. ‘The compositions are crowded 
with figures, and the individuality and even the facial 
expression of each is admirably rendered by the artist, 
and justly preserved. 

Judging from observation only, I should say the 
Doulton establishment makes the largest single ex- 
hibit in the Main Building. Terra cotta is, as stated, 
the most important, regarding the exhibit as a whole, 
though the crockery known as Doulton ware and 
Lambeth Faience is more prominent in the Main 
Building. The largest objects in terra cotta here are 
a pulpit and a font, intended, I presume, to go 
together, though designed without any close adher- 
ence to uniformity of composition. They are ex- 
hibited, I believe, as examples of terra cotta combined 
with Doulton ware. Artistically speaking, they are 
highly successful, the effects produced being pleasing 
and acceptable. The font is also a practical success, 
and would serve excellently well as a choice piece of 
church furniture ; but I hardly think the pulpit would 
suit the trustees of an average American congrega- 
tion. The terra cotta used is the darker-hued vari- 
ety, the color being a rich salmon-buff. On this 
ground, giving the form, are imposed the embellish- 
ing designs in lighter terra cotta and in Doulton 
ware. The body of the pulpit is divided into five 
panels, deeply recessed, each containing a group of 
three figures in cream-tinted terra cotta, illustrating 
the \ife of our Saviour. The subject of the front 
panel is the Crown of Thorns: our Lord standing 
between two soldiers, one of whom tightens his bonds 
while the other crowns him King of the Jews. The 
first panel has the Nunc Dimittis : Simeon holding 
the sacred child, given him by Joseph, on his right; 
while on his left Mary bears the two turtle-doves. 
The second has the Betrayal : our Lord receiving the 
treacherous salutation of Judas, Peter coming forward 
with a drawn sword. ‘The fourth has the Parable: 
Christ teaching two apostles. The last panel has the 
three Marys, mourning. The pulpit is supported 
by columns of blue Doulton ware, with floral designs 
in white relief; and there are enrichments of tiles, 
bosses and other ornaments of the same material. 

The font is similar to the pulpit, except that the 
embellishment is all in Doulton ware. ‘The effect is 
not quite so rich and attractive ; but, as intimated, it 
looks more serviceable. The principal designs are 
long, narrow panels, representing Bible scenes in 
which the life of childhood is the central interest. 
These panel groups, as well as those in Memorial 
Hall, were modeled by Mr. George Tinworth. 

Another noticeable object is the terra-cotta arbor in 
the main aisle, important only as an example of the 
extended use of this material. 

More interesting than any of these larger pieces are 
the mantels and fireplaces, of which I will only men- 
tion two or three. One, on the main aisle, could 
properly occupy the entire end of aroom. The ma- 
terial is light buff terra cotta, including the mirro! 
frame and the cornice. ‘The enrichments are enam- 
eled fire-jambs, covered with quaint conventional de- 
signs, and painted tile panels, the largest of which 
represent the harvest of fruit on one side of the fire- 
place and the harvest of grain on the other. This is a 
most cheerful and pleasing composition, and would 
make a very charming setting for the home fire of an 
intelligent and appreciative family —a delightful gath- 
ering-place for the household. 

On the same stand, at right angles with the above, 
is another, in terra cotta and Doulton ware —a very 
happy combination. The flat surfaces are modeled 
with imagery in low relief; and the columns, brack- 
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and brown Doulton ware, and are accented with white 
enamel. 

On the north side of the stand is a mantel of dark 
wood, extending to and including the ceiling cornice. 
This is simply but very effectively set with painted 
tile panels, presenting Shakspearean scenes and char- 
acters — Touchstone and Audrey, one on either side of 
the fireplace, being the principal figures. For the 
library of some genial philosopher, this rich, deep- 
toned fireplace, lighted up by the glow of hard-wood 
coals, would be very appropriate and satisfactory. 

I would note that these mantel-pieces are enriched 
by a display of rare vases, plates, jars, painted plaques, 
etc., which belong to a portion of this exhibit to be 
mentioned at another time. 

In Horticultural Hall, two terra-cotta subjects, suit- 
able for lawn and garden ; a group of Diana.and a 
Stag, and a large piece called the Amazon Vase, the 
ornamentation being designs in relief representing 
Amazonian scenes and characters. These are from 


There are other works in Agricultural Hall and 
elsewhere which I can not now even enumerate. I 
have given much space already to this class of exhib- 
but I think their importance justifies my so 
doing. I trust that terra cotta will prove to be a ma- 
terial in which fine works of art may be reproduced in 
America, at a cost that will place them within reach 
of all our people who care for them. As a means of 
education, I see nothing in the Exhibition that looks 
more promising. — John V. Sears. 
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MUSIC. 





In New York AND ELSEWHERE. 


Tue A.prveE is always glad to record the success 
of an American débutante. It has been pained to 
chronicle the failure of a goodly number who essayed 
the stage either with a false idea of their own vocal 
powers, or with immature preparation. Even a ca- 
nary-bird can not sing as soon as it is fledged. The 
vocal organs it has, and the possibilities are all in its 
little throat ; but, endowed as it is by nature, it must 
listen and learn, and by degrees attain perfection. It 
is unfortunate for many of our native singers that they 
are not as intelligent as a canary. They have a little 
voice, a little action, and imagine themselves full- 
fledged song-birds. They trot upon the stage, spread 
their unaccustomed wings, essay to raise their tiny 
voices, and fail. Indulgent friends clap their hands, 
but the curtain falls like a funeral pall upon disap- 
pointed hopes. 

So we repeat that it is with no little pleasure we 
record the success of Miss Gertrude Corbett, a young 
Wisconsin lady, at the Academy of Music in this city, 
at a brief and unexpected summer season of opera. 
And just here we want to compliment the young 
lady’s courageous good sense in making her operatic 
début under her own honest name. ‘There are plenty 
of precedents to justify her in styling herself Senora 
Gertrudini Corbettini, and we are glad that her West- 
ern education taught her to rely upon her own merits 
and not upon any fictitious and unwomanly aids. 

In assuming so difficult a part as Morma, she in- 
vited the most pungent criticism. The echoes of 
Titien’s masterly performance have scarcely died away 
from the Academy ; arid to those who were present at 
Miss Corbett’s débu/, the memory of other great sing- 
ers who have made the character notable, was still 
fresh. The débutante has the advantage of fine pres- 
ence. Her features are handsome, her figure com- 
manding, and her movements graceful. To these 
add a well-trained soprano voice of large compass 
and pleasing quality, an intelligent delivery and a 
certainty of intonation, and a good dramatic execu- 
tion, and we have the best elements of a successful 
operatic career. There were, it is true, occasional 
crudities in her performance, but no more than are 
natural to a novice, and especially in the presence of 
an audience well informed and necessarily critical. 
The critics questioned her wisdom in assuming so 
difficult a réle ; but it served to show her power, and 
how much more she may accomplish in less arduous 


be secured for the regular season next fall, and hope 
to have the pleasure then of chronicling her further 
successes. 
Offenbach, the very remote diseiple of Sebastian 
Bach, was heralded with the usual theatrical parade 
of an excursion down the bay (which failed to meet 
the steamer) and a serenade with calcium light, cla- 
quers and like stage paraphernalia. He came ; we 
saw; and he did not conquer. The maestro of 
opera bouffe is a very pleasant, affable and sparkling 
Franco-German. He is as volatile as one of his 
operas, and effervesces with the fervor of genuine 
‘*V, Cliquot.” But his mission in life has been, as 
one of the speakers at the Offenbach reception by 
the New York Press Club humorously remarked, ‘‘ to 
raise the people to the standard of opera bouffe.” 
The height of that standard is left to the imagination 
of the reader. His reception at Gilmore’s Garden 
was quite an ovation, but his music was a disappoint- 
ment. His conducting was moreover unsatisfying. 
It lacked both vim and magnetic influence. We 
recall the mercurial Strauss, and even now can feel 
ourselves swaying to the motions of his infectious 
baton. Offenbach, on the contrary, seemed terribly 
in earnest and hard at work. The absence of the 
libretto and of the actors of the comic drama was 
evidently felt as much by him as by his hearers. The 
flippant music fell upon listless ears. The introverted 
eyes saw Tostee and Aimee in dreamland, and re- 
fused to be comforted without their actual presence 
in all the brilliant tinsel and side-splitting comicali- 
ties of the complete opera. It did not suffice that 
the latter sat in a prominent box, munching crackers 
and drinking burgundy in a very commonplace way. 
In brief, Offenbach was neither a musical nor a finan- 
cial success. Gilmore’s band, on the contrary, is, we 
understand, filling the vast Hippodrome nightly, and 
filling the coffers of its enterprising managers. 
The Forrest Mansion Company in Philadelphia has 
not been successful. The fault does not lie with 
Theodore Thomas or his orchestra. If the origin- 
ators of this enterpris¢ had taken the trouble to make 
inquiry here, they would have learned that the princi- 
pal difficulty in maintaining the Central Park Garden 
arose from its great distance from the hotel centre of 
New York. It had to rely, to a considerable extent, 
upon transient visitors. Such being the case here, 
how much more was the Forrest Mansion Co. de- 
pendent upon strangers for its support! Yet it 
selected a place remote from the business centre and 
miles distant from the Exhibition, and out of the 
regular line of travel. It moreover delayed the com- 
pletion of its restaurant until some weeks after the 
concerts opened. Its internal arrangements were also 
crude and in some respects unbusinesslike. It sur- 
prised no one, cognizant of these facts, that it was 
not successful. At the present writing, Mr. Thomas 
is in New York, where we hope a suitable garden 
will be provided for his orchestra, and that we shall 
have again the matchless concerts which have become 
one of the essential comforts of our summer season. 
We are enjoined to ‘‘speed the parting guest ;” 
but after all we may be pardoned for saying that Von 
Bulow has left us no such impression as did Rubin- 
stein. Von Bulow is a successful interpreter: Ru- 
binstein is a genius. The former has acquired al- 
most perfection in execution by assiduous practice. 
Neither his expression nor his manner display any 
inspiration. His performance is apparently mechan- 
ical. In the midst of phrases that stirred the soul of 
every true musician, he would turn his face to the 
audience with a supercilious and semi-idiotic stare, 
and with an expression which seemed to say, ‘*‘ What 
do you think of this? See how easy I doit!” Ru- 
binstein, on the contrary, did not see his audience 
at all. He was evidently unconscious of self. But 
comparisons are both odious and unnecessary. The 
compositions of the two reveal the relative power of 
the men. We mistake public sentiment if we are 
not correct in saying that Rubinstein’s return would 
give universal satisfaction, and Von Bulow may come 
or not, as suits his convenience. He has shown many 
people how certain selections may be played. We 





characters. We do not doubt that Miss Corbett will 


We can not close without brief reference to the 
hymn composed for the opening of the Centennial 
Exhibition. Dudley Buck’s cantata we have not yet 
seen, but learn from others that it does not differ ma- 
terially from the style of his church compositions, 
about which there is much similarity. He is never 
tame, nor, on the other hand, is he very deep. The 
composition, we doubt not, was far superior to the 
words with which he was furnished ; and if he suc- 
ceeded in making a really interesting and intelligible 
work, he is to be congratulated for his triumph over 
the most extraordinary jargon we have ever read, ex- 
cepting only Walt Whitman’s later poems. 
But we confess to some disappointment with Mr. 
Paine’s composition. The grand hymn of the noble 
Whittier afforded an opportunity for a setting which 
would become the national melody. We have no 
national hymn. The nearest approach is ‘‘ America,” 
borrowed from the nation the disruption from which 
we this year celebrate. Whittier, as if to aid the com- 
poser, chose the majestic long metre six lines in which 
to write his verse. The theme, the metre and the oc- 
casion were all jn the composer's favor. As the Pro- 
fessor of Music in Harvard College, and unquestion- 
ably one of the most accomplished musicians in this 
land, he was familiar with the characteristics of the 
leading national hymns. There may be exceptions, 
but we do not recall a national hymn whose salient 
feature is not melody. Nor is this at all surprising. 
A hymn for the whole people must be such as will 
catch the most uncultured ear. Children should be 
able to join in it after a single verse is sung. ‘‘ God 
Save the King,” the Austrian, Russian and Italian 
hymns, and also the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” ‘‘ Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” and others less prominent, are notably 
melodic. They never could have become popular 
otherwise. 
Mr. Paine has taken for his model the German 
choral. Interpreted by a large chorus it is majestic 
and grand. Its harmonies are grammatically exact 
and perfect. Its movement may be improved by ig- 
noring the hold at the end of each phrase. Its lack 
is in melody, and in this respect it is lamentably de- 
ficient. We confess to a sincere disappointment ; for 
now, it ever, seems to us the occasion for a national 
hymn which shall take rank with ‘‘God Save the 
King,” and supersede its use by Americans, who are 
by this time entitled to have a national hymn of 
their own. — Horatio C. King. 
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PROFILE MOUNTAIN. 

Locat names for striking and remarkable points in 
natural scenery are not always either euphonious or 
appropriate. They are too apt to partake of the in- 
congruous and absurd to an extent which makes the 
visitor wonder what sort of imagination it was which 
first fitted them with names and whence it drew its 
inspiration. Satan, too, is usually given such pro- 
minence in the nomenclature of such scenes as to 
make one wonder whether he really has acquired sole 
dominion over the earth. We are all familiar with 
‘*Devil’s Pulpits,” (Why should he want a pulpit?) 
‘**Devil’s Seats,” ‘‘ Devil’s Punch-Bowls,” ‘‘ Wash- 
Basins,” ‘‘Soup-Plates,” and all the other furniture 
of a diabolical outfitting in such profusion that it 
comes to be no manner of wonder that the Arch- 
Enemy should be busy on our planet if he is to look 
after all his property ; and we involuntarily speculate 
on the probable mental and spiritual condition of 
those who were willing to give up all the fairest scenes 
of their neighborhood to Satanic use. We all know, 
too, the stretch of imagination and the implicit faith 
required on the part of the visitor to see the signifi- 
cance of many a name, not of diabolical origin, given 
to some queer-shaped rock, hill or mountain outline, 
and most of us would be unwilling to confess exactly 
how many times we have consented to find the sem- 
blance of some familiar object in a pile of boulders or 
a water-worn rock, merely to satisfy a friendly guide, 
who would be grievously disappointed to know that, 
to us, it was a rock ‘‘and it was nothing more.” 

There are exceptions, however, and we now and 





doubt if he has inspired any one. 





then find that nature, in some of her freaks, has, as if 
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to mock our puny efforts at sculpture, really shown us 
what she can do when she undertakes to imitate her 
own handiwork. One of these exceptions —and they 
are few —is the peculiar profile known as the ‘‘ Old 
Man of the Mountain” —a better name than most 
of such phenomena get— of which we copy Mr. John- 
son’s excellent picture. The artist has not in the least 
exaggerated the likeness to the face of an old man of 
majestic features, which is displayed by the overhang- 
ing cliff. No touch of art has been necessary to change 
the shape or ‘position of the rocks, which, though fully 
sixty feet from brow to chin, present from the im- 
mense distance at which the spectator must stand, 
the rugged, positive, yet not unkindly face of a man, 
wise by age and thought, the genzus loci who has seen 
generation after generation, race after race, come and 
go beneath him, and muses now over the ways of the 


PROFILE MOUNTAIN.—ArTEer Davin JoHNSON. 


white man, as tolerant of them as he was before of the 
fighting and hunting, the loves and hates of the red 
man and of who knows how many races of the prede- 
cessors of both? Seen from below, as shown in the 
picture, which is taken from the best form of view, 
the face is somewhat softened in expression, perhaps, 
without any spoiling of its rude grandeur. Lovers, 
floating idly in the moonlight at the base of the cliff, 
may look up to it without fear, while the votary of 
ambition may find it moving him to wish for so last- 
ing a monument ; and the philosopher wonders what 
thoughts would be likely to come to a mind which 
should look out on the world so many years as this 
stone face has done, and what secrets of history, for 
the solution of which the world is panting, might be 
locked up behind that impassive countenance. 

The profile, as most of our American readers know, 


is seen in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and in that great valley or cleft of those mountains 
known as the Franconia Notch, which has been made 
the scene of more than one tale of romance, and which, 
even to this day, with all the influx of annual visitors 
and tourists, remains sufficiently unknown and_un- 
spoiled to retain in great degree the charm of novelty. 


AT THE FORD. 


Tuis beautiful work of art needs neither explana- 
tion nor commendation ; the whole scene too well 
explains itself. The eager drivers, the hurried cattle 
unwilling to cross—chiefly because that is what is 
expected of them —and halting at the brink, startle: 
at every sound ; the sheep meekly waiting to follow 
the lead of the veteran ram, who comes gravely trot- 


tion 
and 





ting up, unmindful of the half-wondering, half-sneer- 
ing looks cast on him by his bigger companions ; the 
dust, the turmoil and confusion —all these make up 
a scene common enough at any time ; yet more com- 
mon than ever during the war, when foraging-parties 
e sent out to return to camp in exactly such guise. 
Atmost perfect in its details is the picture. The ac- 
tion of the animals, the careful drawing of the trees 
and other accessories of the landscape, the veiling 
effect of the clouds of dust in the bright, sunny at- 
mosphere, the management of light and shade —all 
appeal at once, to even the most unaccustomed ‘eye, 
as true to nature. 

Mr. James M. Hart, from whose easel comes the 
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AT THE FORD.— AFTER JAMES M. Harr. 

original from which our engraving is copied, is no 
novice in art. He has done too much, and what he 
has done has been too well done, to make any special 
encomium now necessary on the general style of his 
work. We justly claim him as an American painter, 
because it is in this country that he has grown up, 
and it is among American artists that he has ranged 
himself, though he is of foreign birth and parentage. 
Born at Kilmarnock, in Scotland, in 1828, he came 
to the United States at an early age. In 1851 he 
went to Dusseldorf for study, and shows in his work 
some traces of the effect of that school, though withal 
sufficiently original in his methods. In 1856 he set- 
tled in New York, where his studio remains to this 
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day. In 1859 he was made a member of the National 
Academy, and he has ever since occupied a prominent 
place among our landscape artists. Some of his best- 
known pictures are ‘‘ Woods in Autumn,” ‘‘ Moon- 
rise in the Adirondacks,” ‘‘ Coming out of the Shade,” 
‘¢On the March,” etc., landscapes with sheep and cat- 
tle being his most frequent subjects. 

The specimen we give, which is a fair sample of 
Mr. Hart’s work, forms one of the well-knowmCor- 
coran Gallery at Washington, and it is to the courtesy 
and consideration of W. T. Walters, Esq., of Balti- 
more, that we and our readers are indebted for the 
necessary permission to make the.superb engraving 
we present in this number of THe ALDINE. 
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KISMET. | 





WITH rapid flight the days go by, 
They lengthen into years ; 
The future dimly lies before, 
We can not see what is in store 
One hope my spirit cheers : 
’Twill not be always dark and chill, 
The sun shines bright beyond the hill. 


The past is o’er: of what avail 
Its sorrows to recall ; 
The weary waiting time is gone, 
With buoyant faith I struggle on, 
Though many round me fall. 
The day, perhaps, is near at hand, 
When in full sunlight I may stand. 


The present moment is our own 
’Tis all we know of life ; 

We can not see how near the end, 

No mortal hand the veil may rend ; 
But in the constant strife 

A brave, stout heart will surely win 

The victory o’er doubt and sin. 


I care not what the future brings, 

I know I can endure ; 
It may be happiness or pain, 
It may be that my hope is vain ; 

But with my conscience pure, 
Whate’er may come, I will not shrink, 
Though I the bitter cup must drink. 


Come weal, come woe, come joy or grief, 
Though heavy be my care, 
I can not change my lot, I know, 
But stoutly through my life I’ll go, 
And so the burden bear. 
For all that is to be is willed, 
My destiny must be fulfilled. 
— Fohn E. Norcross. 
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THE ELOPEMENT OFFICE. 





It fell out, never mind how, that on the last day of 
March, in the year of blessed memory known and 
numbered in the Christian calendar as 1867, I was 
wandering up Fourth Avenue, feeling very keenly my 
disconsolate condition. I had lost my situation, been 
deserted by my friends, and had only thirty dollars in 
my pocket for all the contingencies of an indefinite 
future. In this mood I walked along with my eyes 
fixed on the sidewalk, paying little heed to passing 
events. A little boy putting himself viciously in my 
way, I abstractedly kicked him out of it. The pecu- 
liarly complicated oath he uttered roused me from my 
revery, and I looked up. 

My face was turned toward the buildings, and the 
first thing my eye fell upon was a large vacant window, 
with a card pasted on it, bearing the inscription, 
‘* Lease and fixtures for sale.” Inside was a little 
office about ten feet square, with a little railing, 
fencing off a little long-legged desk and a high stool. 
Across the back ran a papered board partition, sug- 
gesting cosy retreats and mysterious sanctums beyond, 
Extending over the door and window was a big sign 
—‘‘ Employment Office.” 

I took all this in at a glance, and turned away to 
resume my walk and meditation. On a box at the 
edge of the sidewalk was a large poster of the Scandal 
Gazelle, exciting the curiosity by the use of the hugest 
kind of display type, about a recent elopement. 

At that moment-—I don’t remember the exact 


here, and ef ye’ll tak’ the concarn off me hands and 
pay the nixt month’s rint, I’ll let ye have the thraps 
I’ve got here for tin dollars, the whole lot of ’em.” 

So the sale was made and consummated, and I be- 
came possessed of a sign, a desk, a stool, an old 
loungé in the mysterious sanctum, a chair with all 
the rungs gone, and a rheumatic table, besides the 
privilege of paying a month’s rent for the premises. 
After taking formal possession, my first move was 
to get a painter, who obliterated the ‘‘mploy” on my 
big sign, and inserted in lieu thereof the letters 
‘‘lope.” My idea had thus advanced to the an- 
nouncement of an ‘‘ Elopement Office.” 

Then I got some show-cards printed, and hung 
them up in the window. 

One of them read thus: ‘‘Elopements arranged 
with promptness, secrecy and despatch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.” And another read: ‘‘ Telegrams from 
dying relatives sent to any address at the shortest 
notice.” 

I also purchased a big second-hand ledger from an 
old-paper dealer, and placing it ostentatiously on the 
desk, seated myself on the high stool and began 
writing away for dear life. 

Had I written for anything else, it is probable my 
courage might have been a little chilled. A week 
passed, and not a body darkened or lightened my 
door. Almost every one who passed looked up at my 
sign, read the cards in the windows, inspected me as 
if they were patent detectives, and passed on with a 
grin which may have been indicative of great amuse- 
ment on their part, but to me seemed sardonic. I 
slept on the lounge in the mysterious sanctum, and 
got my meals—when I had any—at a cheap restau- 


length, ‘‘ but it seems like reducing the poetry of life 
to the materiality of a search-warrant.” 

‘« Consider it as an examination de bene esse,” I said. 
He laughed at this, and, jumping out of his em- 
barrassment, continued : 

‘*My name is Theophilus Whiskeman. I am a 
lawyer, and—to tell the truth—I am poor! That 
is, you know, I haven’t been long enough in business 
to have a very large income. Iam engaged to Miss 
Overa Vilucia Fluze, the daughter of old Chimney 
Fluze, who got rich out of patent ventilators. The 
old man won’t give me any kind of a show, and keeps 
special guard over us when I am at the house. He 
swears he won’t have a beggarly lawyer for a son-in- 
law. So if I want her I must marry her by strategy, 
—and she is willing. So now you have my story, 
and, if you can assist me, you’re the man I want.” 

He paused for want of breath, and I paused before 
replying, to give more weight to my remarks. 

‘* My facilities for the execution of hymeneal con- 
tracts,” I said, with calm deliberation, ‘‘are unusuall; 
complete. I will take charge of all the details, and 
in the course of three days, will have all the arrange- 
ments made. In the mean time you had best call 
upon Miss Fluze, and tell her to hold herself in 
readiness, Arrange some address where I can send 
her a letter containing full particulars, for you mustn't 
see her again. Then bid good-bye to the family, and 
announce your expected absence from the city for sev- 
eral weeks.” 

‘* But how can she get away without exciting sus- 
picion ?” asked Theophilus. 

‘‘Oh,” said I, ‘‘that’s easy enough. I presume 
her father has some poor widowed relative keeping a 





rant. In the course of a little while I grew to recog- 
nize the regular passers, and to distinguish them from 
casuals, and I could soon detect among these latter 
any possible customer. 

One day— it was not the first—I got tired of 
eternally dipping a dry pen into an empty inkstand 
and writing nothing, so I threw it down on the desk 
and took a look outside. 

There was but one person at the moment inspect- 
ing my establishment, and the look ot perplexed 
astonishment on his face was delightful. ‘‘ Casual,” 
I mentally classed him at the first glance, and ‘‘ possi- 
ble customer” at the second. He read my sign, 
re-read the placards, scrutinized me, gave a cautious 
look over his shoulder, as if to assure himself that he 
was not watched, and then hesitatingly and timidly 
sneaked into the door. 

‘* Are you the proprietor ?” he asked, deprecatingly. 

‘*T am, sir,” I said, promptly. 

He jumped nervously at my voice, and examined 
himself to see if he was hurt. 

I read his character in a minute. He was one of 
those men who always insist upon playing second 
fiddle in the orchestra of life, and can’t finish a bar on 
their own responsibility if the first fiddle stops. <A 
man, you know, who seems always seeking to shift the 
responsibility of his existence on some one else. 
Possessing fine abilities withal, as I afterward dis- 
covered, he was entirely lacking in that confidence 
which is absolutely necessary to win laurels in this 
world. I have always suffered from this defect some- 
what, myself, and can speak feelingly on the subject. 

Finding he hadn’t been hit, the young man ap- 





hour—a most brilliant idea developed itself in my 
brain, and I have ever since been convinced that jus- 
tice had never been done me. 

I stopped and mused ; turned round and made a 
reconnaissance of the situation. Then I gave the 
boy a penny to stop swearing, and entered the shop. 

‘‘When does your lease expire?” I asked a dirty 
man, sitting on the stool and smoking a dirty pipe. 

‘*The fursht of May,” he replied, wiping his dirty 
mouth with the back of his dirty hand, and eying 
me sharply. 

‘*And you want to sell out, do you?” I continued. 

‘*T do, that same,” he said, puffing vigorously. 

‘* What’ll you take for the whole concern ?” 

‘*Well now, I'll tell ye,” said my dirty friend, re- 
moving his dirty pipe and waxing confidential, — 
‘*T’ve had mighty bad luck, so I have, sin’ I come 





proached me cautiously, and said, more shyly than 
ever : ‘‘Do you think you could assist me in getting 
married ?” 

‘*Of course I can,” I replied, delighted at the pros- 
pect of exercising my superfluous talent. ‘‘Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money returned.” 

‘‘T shall want some assistance,’ 
gathering confidence, ‘‘and perhaps I had better 
employ you. But I would like to be sure that you 
will give satisfaction.” 

‘* Please give me the particulars,” I said, assuming 
a brusque business air, and opening to a clean page in 
my ledger, ‘‘and I will give you all the satisfaction 
you want !” 

He hesitated so long before replying, that I began 
to fear he had swallowed his voice. 


? 


he continued, 








‘*I don’t know why I should hesitate,” he said, at 


boarding-house over in Brooklyn?” 

“Ves,” said he, ‘‘old Fluze has a sister there who 
lives near Beecher’s church.” 

‘*Of course it is near Beecher’s church — or Pros- 
pect Park,” I replied. ‘‘ Miss Fluze can say that she 
is going to visit her aunt.” 

‘*So she can,” said the little man, eagerly ; ‘‘and 
we could be married and take quite a tour before a 
letter could get over there and back.” 

With this our conference ended, and I was left to 
ponder upon that mysterious Providence which fur- 
nishes fish for every species of net which the inge- 
nuity of man can devise ! \ 

A Chinese proverb of the twenty-first century says 
that luck travels in couples, and a most marked ex- 
emplification of its truth came to me that same after- 
/noon, in the arrival of another visitor. 

I doubt the possibility of two persons being more 
unlike than this last individual and the meek, timid 
little Whiskeman. Although he was evidently no more 
conversational than Theophilus, yet his silence had a 
flavor of insolence rather than timidity init. It didn’t 
take me long to form an opinion of Aim. He be- 
longed to a genus which is essentially indigenous to 
New York. Nowhere else in the world could his gen- 
eral ‘‘make-up” have been effected. His trousers 
were tight. His shoes were of the fashion worn that 
day, and his coat had rudimentary tails three inches 
long! Disfiguring the immaculate whiteness of his 
cuffs were sleeve-buttons of silver or tin, something 
less than two inches in diameter, whose unexampled 
ugliness quite shamed the reputation of the original 
Gorgon. The points of his Van Dyck collar measured 
not less than six inches, and the knot of his neck-tie 
displayed in its careless exactness hours of anxious 
experiment. His hat— well, that was unexception- 
able, of course, for he was a very fashionable young 
man ; and he carried a cane about as thick as an oat- 
straw, and wore a little mustache which seemed fright- 
ened and stood straight out. He came into my office 
and said : 

‘«’Er— you keep this?” 

I nodded, but did not reply verbally. 

After staring at me for a few minutes, and sucking 
vigorously at the head of his cane, the gilded youth 
continued abruptly : 

‘*T want to get married !” 

I felt inclined to tell him he had better ‘‘ get” — 
in earnest, but quenched my humor, with an eye to 





business, and replied : 
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‘« My dear sir, I shall be most happy to offer you 
my assistance. 
obstacles, you can rely upon the experience and ca- 
pacity of my establishment.” 

In reply to this speech, he favored me with a pro- | 
longed stare. I waited for him to explain matters, | 
but he didn’t seem inclined to do it. 

So I threw out another remark, and he took another 
pull at his cane. 

Then I asked him who his tailor was, by way of 
making him feel at his ease. 

He uncorked his mouth, said ‘‘Tom Jones,” and 
corked it up again. 

‘‘This young man,” I thought to myself, ‘‘ is over- 
awed at my dignity —I must be more affable.” 

So I began to talk horse. He pricked up his ears 
a little at this, but evidently didn’t feel at ease yet. 

‘“This young man,” I mentally informed myself 
again, ‘‘ has unquestionably got a serious attack. He 
may be fitted to shine in fashionable society, but out- 
side of that charmed circle he would be called a fool.” 

It would be tedious to detail the manner in which 
I extracted any information from him. In substance, 
then, I learned to my surprise and delight that my 
last client was Quartz Couponby, Jr., the son of old 
Couponby the broker, who made so many millions 
out of ‘‘shorts” on ‘‘ Erie,” last summer—and ruined 
so many smaller operators. Couponby, Sr.’s, head- 
quarters are under the shadow of the granite cerberus 
which keeps guard at the head of Broad Street. Cou- 
ponby, Jr., oscillated between billiards and the bars. 
The Bulls and Bears are wont to designate the pater- 
nal operator as ‘‘ Old Squeezer,” and Quartz, Jr., is 
known among his associates by the significant appel- 
lation, ‘‘ Pyntz.” 

In his domestic circle the old broker gives free rein 
to many little weaknesses of temper such as render 
quadrupedal bulls and bears so generally desirable as 
playmates for children. The regular irregularity of 
his son’s habits was, for many years, a particularly sore 
spot with the old gentleman, and he opened the vials 
of his wrath on poor Pyntz’s head with such increas- 
ing frequency and violence, as any man of sense 
might have seen would have a directly opposite result 
from the one intended. 

His last scheme for his son’s evangelization was to 
marry him to the daughter of some one of his rich 
associates, which would serve the double purpose of 
tying him down, and placing an extra bank account 
at his own disposal. 

When he learned this intention on the part of his 
fond parent, Pyntz dutifully resolved to thwart him by 
marrying some one else in advance. In the fierceness 
of his resolve he offered himself to a young lady who 
had no possible claims to a position in good society — 
she being a penniless orphan. She was very lovely 
and accomplished ; but that don’t amount to much. 
She showed her good sense, however, by accepting the 
rare and valuable offer which Pyntz generously made 
her. What to do next, Pyntz didn’t exactly know, and 
as he was wandering in aimless perplexity, agitating 
his mind with the difficulties of the situation, and 
almost tempted to give it up, he came unexpectedly 
upon my establishment, and with a grateful sense of 
relief, entered its inviting portals. 

Language can but faintly express the delirious con- 
dition of my mind at such astonishing good fortune ; 
and I am quite sure I should have followed the exam- 
ple occasionally set by my betters, and had a grand 

jubilee celebration all by myself, if I had had any 
money! Poverty compels prudence sometimes. 

As a kind of sedative for my overstrained emotions 
I set to work diligently to make preparations for the 
great events. These were necessarily somewhat elab- 
orate. I say ‘‘necessarily,” not that it is any more 
difficult to’ get married in New York than it is to get 
divorced in Chicago ; but as my services were, so to 
speak, a luxury, and the young people desired to in- 
dulge in them, I thought it but fair they should have 
their money’s worth. 

After much study and profound consultation with 
myself, I at once concluded to send little Whiske- 
man and his zzamora/a to Albany, while Pyntz and his 





If the case presents any extraordinary | That would not reflect sufficient mysterious value upon 





tend to let each couple go off together! By no means! 


my establishment! The gentlemen were to precede 
the ladies by a day, and prepare for their coming, en- 
gage the minister, etc. 

It is stated as an axiom that man is a machine ; 
and as I am essentially a labor-saving machine, I did 
not unnecessarily tax my intellect in arranging a 
double set of directions. J/ufatis mutandis, one set 
would do for both, only I had to be careful in mak- 
ing two copies not to get them mixed. 

I directed the ladies to dress in black ; to wear a 
water-proof cloak with the hood drawn over the head, 
and a thick blue veil doubled and tied. so as entirely 
to conceal the face. I considered this make-up as 
very neat. The hooded cloak was odorous of romance 
and aromatic of mystery, while the veil was a master- 
stroke of genius. It relieved the rather sombre hue of 
the black habiliments, and at the same time invested 
them with that warm tint which is emblematical of 
truth ; and to make my enterprise a success the elope- 
ments must not be prosaic ! 

I first wrote out the instructions minutely for the 
expectant Mrs. Couponby — whose name, by the way, 
was Nellie Browne — gave her full particulars in re- 
gard to her dress; appointed that day week for the 
occasion, and directed ner to take the 5 p. m. train 
for Philadelphia, where she would find her adorer 
awaiting her arrival. Then I made a copy of this, sub- 
stituting the name of Miss Overa Vilucia Fluze: 
Albany for Philadelphia, and the 3.45 Harlem train 
for the other. 

Whiskeman came for his warrant first. I read the 
instructions I had prepared for his lady to him care- 
fully, and, replacing the paper in the envelope, laid it 
on the desk by the side of the other. 

‘*As I advised you before,” I said to him, ‘‘you 
had best not go to Mr. Fluze’s again. Did you make 
a parting call last evening and announce your depar- 
ture on a journey to Hoboken, and hint darkly at the 
perils of the voyage?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Theophilus, with emotion, ‘‘I de- 
picted the vicissitudes of travel ; but they didn’t, any 
of them, seem to mind it, except Overa Vilucia, and 
she was only making believe ! ” 

‘*Very well,” I replied, cutting him rather short, 
‘*that is all right. You had best go to Albany by the 
boat the night before, and engage your rooms at the 
Delavan House, —the cars stop right at the door. I 
will give you a letter to a young minister in Albany, 
with beautiful side whiskers and lovely eyes. You 
can have him waiting at your rooms when the train 
arrives, and in a few moments he will marry you en- 
tirely. Keep your courage up, my young friend, and 
if you perish no memorial concert shall disturb your 
repose !” 

I tried to squeeze out a tear or two as an evidence 
of tender sympathy ; but, failing ignominiously, I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Away with unmanly weakness, — you have 
a duty to perform, —I will stand by you to the bitter 
end, never fear!” 

Whiskeman had nothing to say in reply and said it. 

Before leaving, he gave me directions where to send 
the instructions for Miss Overa; then pressed my 
hand in a melodramatic manner, and I saw him no 
more till after the catastrophe. 

Pyntz came in the next morning, and I read him 
the instructions prepared for Miss Browne. I also 
gave him careful directions as to his own part of the 
programme, and suggested the idea of his spending at 
home the evening previous to his departure; from 
which unusual proceeding his parents would think 
him sick, and therefore not suspect his purpose of 
committing sui— matrimony. He promised obedi- 
ence. That afternoon I directed the two letters of 
instruction which lay sealed in my desk, and saw 
them properly delivered. 

To carry out the unity of my narrative, I will relate 
the occurrences at Albany and Philadelphia respect- 
ively, as I afterward learned them from the parties 
interested. 

Little Whiskeman, in a flutter of nervous trepida- 
tion and delight, arrived in Albany on the morning of 





that it made him quite dizzy. He engaged a private 
parlor and bedroom at the Delavan House, delivered 
my note to my friend the divine, and with a fore- 
thought very creditable to him under the circum- 
stances, requested my friend’s wife to be present and 


| console the young lady. 


The day —as days will —wore on, and in propor- 
tion as its hours grew fewer, Theophilus’s agitation 
increased. Nine o'clock arrived. The minister was 
ready ; his wife was ready ; and Theophilus stood at 
the east door of the hotel, leaning against a pillar, 
scarcely able to stand, and enduring in total uncon- 
sciousness the attentions of six broomsters, who re- 
lieved each other at intervals, and dusted him steadily 
for half an hour. 

At length the train thundered in: the passengers 
descended. There she is! All the symptoms pre- 
cisely according to my prognosis! Theophilus sprang 
forward, followed by an objurgatory chorus of disap- 
pointed sweepers, and caught the veiled figure in his 
arms, as she was tumbling off the car. He murmured 
‘*My darling,” and caught some inarticulate reply. 
He could not see her face at all, and it is doubtful 
if she could see anything through the veil. 

Guided rather by instinct than reason, in his ner- 
vous condition, Theophilus half-led, half-carried the 
trembling girl into the hotel and up-stairs, where he 
resigned her to the care of the minister’s wife, who 
retired with her to the bedroom to arrange her toilet, 
while Theophilus calmed his excitement as best he 
could, in the parlor, with the minister and two or 
three assembled witnesses. 

It was a very beautiful face which emerged from the 
husk of veils and wrappers— pale but exquisitely 
lovely. Her eyes were deep and tender and bore an 
expression — strange on such an occasion —as if the 
ghost of some dead memory had been evoked, which 
would not ‘‘down.” She was dressed with the most 
perfect simplicity and wore no ornaments, save the 
charms of her own beauty. Not a very natural like- 
ness of a fashionable belle, you will say. And so 
should I, had I been there to see ; but the good wife 
of the minister saw nothing incongruous, and, on the 
contrary, thought the young couple well mated. 

When the young lady had arranged her dress, and 
become somewhat composed, the matron stepped into 
the parlor, and ushering Theophilus into the room 
where his almost wife awaited him, kindly closed the 
door, and left them a moment to themselves. As 
their eyes met, the young girl uttered a faint shriek, 
and covering her face with a handkerchief, sank down 
in a chair, trembling as if overwhelmed by some un- 
expected apparition. 

Theophilus reeled, as if he had been struck, and 
staggered back against the door. His teeth chattered. 

‘* Nellie!” he exclaimed. 

I don’t at all relish the idea of writing myself down 
a ninny ; but I suppose I ought to face the music, 
and so might as well let the cat immediately out of 
the bag! The fact is, that in directing the letters of 
instruction, which lay together, sealed, on my desk, I 
made a slight but very natural mistake, and just re- 
versed them, sending Miss Nellie Browne to meet 
Mr. Whiskeman ; while Miss Overa Vilucia—we will 
relate her experience by and by. 

Oh! what mad freaks does the little blind god play 
with the purposes of men! The feverish anxiety and 
nervous purpose of Theophilus to wed the heiress 
had been stimulated by that too common weakness 
of humanity —disappointment. He had loved, and 
his love lay shipwrecked on one of those innumera- 
ble miffs which lie along the channels of the sea of 
life. They had parted, each intent upon destroying 
the image of the other in their heart. And here he 
met her! Yes— Nellie Browne! And at sight of her 
the old love rose imperious, with a force which sent 
the blood bounding through his pulses. 

‘* Nellie,” he exclaimed again, wishing to speak, but 
hardly knowing what to say, ‘‘ what brings you here?” 

At the first sound of his voice, her cheeks had hung 
out a flag of truce; but with his question the color 
mounted again, deeply and with hot speed. Love, 


more than any other attribute of our nature, is im- 


mortal. 








fiancée should go to. Philadelphia. But I did not in- 





his wedding-day, and flew around so indefatigably 


You may bury it — fathoms deep — but un- 





























der the thickest coffin-lid it lies, and awaits its resur- 
rection. You may stab it through and through, as 
Indian jugglers pierce their victims, but it lives — the 
old love still. You may drive it away —to the utter- 
most parts of the earth—and bar the door of your 
heart against its return, but it will lie down upon the 
door-step, and through the smallest crevice seek its 
old home again ! 
Nellie struggled 
valiantly against 
the various emo- 
tions which beset 
her. A woman’s 
pride is like the 
nerves of the teeth 
a touch is a 
wound. In ac- 
cepting the offer 
of Pyntz she only 
proposed to marry 
for spite ; and here 
the spectre of her 
conscience rose to 
mock her! Her 
first idea was of 
some conspiracy, 
and anger and in- 
dignation domin- 
ated. The sound 
of her old lover’s 
voice soon con- 
vinced her that the 
meeting was quite 
as unexpected to 
him as to herself. 
Then the revul- 
sion came — and 
what woman’s will 
ever coped suc- 
cessfully with her 
Pride 
was gone. Her 
strength left her, 
and the crisis fell 
upon her ina tem- 
pest of tears ! 
Theophilus was 
unanswered ; but 
question and an- 
swer were alike 
forgotten in the 
answering tumult 
of his heart ; and 
he threw himself 
at her feet, and 
poured out his 
thoughts in a dis- 
connected and in- 
coherent torrent. 
It would give 
me great pleasure 
to detail, for the 
benefit of crude 


feelings ? 


young people, the 

conference which 

ensued ; but the 

editor tells me it 

would not do. 

My own opinion 

on the ‘‘woman 

question ” is in fa- 

vor of the advice 

given by Sir Boyle 

Roche, that ‘‘ the 

best way to avoid a difficulty is to meet it plump,” 
and overcome it. Ifa rival has distanced you so com- 
pletely that further effort would be ridiculous, yield 
like a man —but if you have any kind of a chance, 
go in and win ! 

{ fancy that Theophilus acted somewhat on this 
principle ; for when the minister, becoming a little 
tired of waiting, sent his wife to suggest the propriety 
of their presence before him, that irrepressible lover 
‘felt authorized to inform him that the ceremony would 
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proceed, with a slight change in one of the parties, 
and in a few words put him in possession of the facts. 

With happier looks than either of them had worn 
before, the solemn vows were uttered ; the minister 
went home to dream perverse dreams of an unortho- 
dox heaven, where marriage and happiness reigned 
supreme ; and the record was made on the book of the 


/ 


COURTYARD OF MATZEN CASTLE.—R. Purrtner. 


Delavan House, that ‘‘Theophilus Whiskeman and 
wife” were its guests. 

The 7 a. m. train of the same day on which these 
events took place, carried Pyntz Couponby to Phila- 
delphia. He got along very well for the first two or 


| . P ° . 
| three hours after his arrival, in securing rooms at the 


Continental, engaging a clergyman, etc.; but after 
these duties were performed the state of his mind was 
not very enviable. Every little group on the street cor- 
ners he imagined to be detectives sent by his father, 


gece 


with special instructions, if he attempted to get mar- 
ried, to shoot him on the spot! In the ticking of 
every telegraphic instrument he fancied he could read 
his name, with a peremptory order for his arrest. And 
for the click of the 
balls reminded him of the chink of his father’s coin ! 
Like Theophilus, Pyntz’s nervous anxiety increased 
tenfold with the 

eR approach of even- 

: ing ; and he drove 

to the depot, a full 

hour before the 


even billiards lost their charm 


train was due, and 
took more exer- 
cise, walking up 
and down the plat 
form, than he had 
for a month pre- 
vious. 

Punctual to the 
minute, the train 
glided into the de- 
pot; and Pyntz, 
with just enoug] 
senses left for eco 
nomical use, sa\ 
the object of his 
search, and with a 
feeling of intens 
gratification took 
charge of her. He 
knew her by the 
dress she wore ; 
and she knew him 
because he knew 
her ; for, like Nel- 
lie, the thick veil 
entirely obscured 
her sight. 

Hastily leading 
her to a carriage, 
they entered and 
drove toward the 
city. As they were 
slowly crossing the 
bridge, Pyntz, who 
had not been com- 
posed enough to 
speak — more by 
gestures than by 
words — besought 
the lady to remove 
her veil, and press- 
ed a lover’s kiss 
upon her lips. 

The effect of 
this salute was, to 
say the least, un- 
expected. The lit- 
tle mustache, of 
which Pyntz was 
so proud, hardly 
touched her face, 
when she sprang, 
with a suppressed 
shriek, from his 
arms to the fur- 

. ther corner of the 
carriage, and ex- 
claimed : 

““Whoare you? 
Go away !” 

Just then a gas 
lamp, close beside 

the roadway, threw its full beams into the carriage, 
and revealed to the astonished eyes of Pyntz— not 
the expected features of Nellie, but those of Miss 
Overa Vilucia Fluze; while she beheld the amazed 
face of Pyntz, instead of the beardless Theophilus. 

‘* PD —ash it!” exclaimed Pyntz. 

Miss Overa gave a little scream. 

Had they been total strangers the affair would have 
been more awkward, but, at the same time, less em- 
barrassing. But they were well acquainted — belonged 
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to the same set —with the Cottin Bayleses, and the 
Fish Oyles, and the Peter O’Leums — lived near each 
other on the avenue, and had led the German together, 
many and manya time. That some blunder had been 
made each one knew, without suspecting the other. 

‘‘ How came you here in that dress?” asked Pyntz, 
catching his breath. 

‘‘ How came you here, looking for it?” asked the 
lady, quickly. 

Distraction made 
Pyntz brilliant. 

‘*What did you 
come here for?” he 





asked. 

‘‘T came to—” 
she replied. 

‘©To what?” 

‘“What did you 
come here for?” she 
retorted. 

‘‘T came to —’ 

‘“*To what?” 

‘‘T came to be 
married!” he said, 
desperately. 

‘*So did I! 

Pyntz groaned. 


? 


” 


The young lady 
burst into tears. 

A short pause en- 
sued, during which 
each tried to think. 

‘*Oh, I must go 
home !” cried she, at 
length, wringing her 
hands ; ‘‘oh! what 
will people say ?” 

“Tt will be all 
over town in a week, 
and we will never 
hear the last of it!” 
was the crumb of 
comfort contributed 
by Pyntz. 

Another pause en- 
sued, longer than the 
first. 

**T will tell you 
what!” said Pyntz, 
energetically, as if 
an idea had struck 
him, ‘‘we both came 
to get married — let 
us do so!” 

‘* But there’s no- 
body to marry,” she 
said, conclusively. 

‘*Marry me/” said 
Pyntz. 


“MBELS PERWUBaLeeeeesa 





‘Oh, no—no!” 
gasped Overa. 

‘*Oh, yes—yes!” 
replied Pyntz, ‘‘ why 
not? You are ac- 
quainted with me, 
| and might have a 
| worse husband. It 
would never do to 
go back ; we should 
be laughed out of 
New York. We are 
pretty well matched 
—our families will 
not object. It seems to me the best thing we can do. 
I have a minister waiting at the hotel. Now come, 
dear. I'll try and make you a good husband, and 
| Will take you to Saratoga and Long Branch next sum- 
|‘ Mer, and to the opera every night next winter —do 
| Say yes.” 
He spoke so earnestly you would never have sus- 
| pected him, from his manner, of being a puppy! He 
| continued with a good deal of earnestness to urge his 
| Suit, and, as the carriage stopped at the Continental, 
the lady said ‘yes.” 


parted, Pyntz came down to the office of the hotel. 
The last arrival had entered his name at the foot of 
the page. 
turned over a new leaf, and wrote :* 


After the minister had fulfilled his mission and de-|able. Another was fast wearing out, when I espied a 
modest couple approaching my office, the male mem- 
ber of which I recognized as Theophilus. Springing 
Pyntz stood a moment thoughtfully, then | to my feet, I hardly gave them time to fairly enter, be- 
fore I caught Theophilus exuberantly by the hand. 
‘And this,” I said, turning toward the young lady, 


‘Quartz Couponby, Jr., and lady, New York.” 








I sat in my office waiting, with much impatience, to 





While these momentous events were taking place, 





without waiting for an introduction, ‘‘I 
Mrs. Whiskeman ! 


am sure is 
Ah, madame, if you could but 
have known the ten- 



















































RUINS AT LIMBURG.—B. MANNFELD. 


learn the result. No other clients presented them- 
selves, and so there was nothing to divide the great 
interest I had taken in my two patrons. Although, 
of course, I had no suspicion of the trifling mistake 
I had made, yet I began to look at the whole matter 
in a more serious light, and gravely to question the 
morality of my occupation. Then I began also to fear 
that, in spite of my Bohemian training, I must have 
a conscience, and if so, was unfitted for my business. 

Three days had passed with no tidings from the run- 
aways, and my impatience became almost uncontroll- 





der enthusiasm with 
which your husband 
ever mentioned your 
name! If you had 
known, as I did, the 
fond anticipations he 
cherished of wedded 
bliss with you — that 
your wealth had —” 
I think it 
have been instinct 
which warned me to 
stop. There was an 
expression on both 
their faces which I 
couldn’t understand. 
Theophilus had lost 
his habitual sheep- 


must 


| ishness, and looked 
ten times more like 
a man than I had 
known him before. 
The lady, too, en- 
tirely belied the de- 
scription which had 
been given me of 
Miss Overa Vilucia 
Fluze. My enthusi- 
astic harangue was 
so unexpected, that, 
=| for a moment, as- 

| tonishment prevent- 
‘edany reply. Then, 
catching each other’s 
By eye, they broke sim- 
ultaneously into the 
gayest peal of laugh- 
ter I ever heard ! 

It was my turn to 
be astonished now, 
and the bridegroom, 
taking me by the 
button-hole, led me 
a little aside. 

‘*That’s all very 
good as a joke, my 
dear fellow,” said he, 
**but please do not 
draw it too strong. 
You see, my wife 
here is mof the lady 
I expected to marry. 
I can’t tell whether 
Providence ordained 
it, or whether acci- 
dent brought it to 
pass. We are both 
too happy at the re- 
sult to question that. 
Perhaps you may be 
able to shed some 
light upon it when I 
tell you her name 
was Nellie Browne?” 

Aided by their account, it was an easy matter to 
conjecture the true explanation. But before we had 
half finished discussing it, a gorgeous equipage thun- 
dered down the avenue and dashed up to my door. 
The harness was one blaze of gilding, and the coach- 
man’s livery a perfect miracle of button-work. © As 
the pompous footman grandly swung open the car- 
riage door I caught a glimpse of the well-known coat- 
of-arms of Couponby, Sr. —a government bond ver‘, 
surmounted by a bear rampant. 

With that irresistible impetuosity which has enabled 
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him to break so many corners, the old broker rushed | 
into my office, closely followed by his wife, whose | 


diamonds almost equaled, in number, the coachman’s | 
buttons. 


him out all right! Eh! Ho—ho! 


has told me all about it. 
Hello! if here isn’t old Fluze! 
a family party.” 

Another carriage, scarcely less splendid than 


My dear, quite 


the former, with a coachman hardly less be-but- 
toned, had driven up unperceived, and a di- 
minutive old gentleman, with a slight limp and 
a gold-headed cane, entered my place, followed 
by an elderly lady twice his size, as sumptuously 
attired as Mrs. Couponby. 

‘¢ Ah! Couponby — you here?” asked the lit- 
tle old gentleman. ‘‘ How much we owe to this 
young man for his sound judgment and excel- 
Sir!” 
daughter had married a poor young 
whose father didn’t live on Fifth Avenue, it 


lent moral principles ! to me, ‘‘if my 


man, 


would have broken my heart !” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Couponby, touching 
her husband on the arm — having just caught 
sight of Theophilus and his bride— ‘‘isn’t that 
the young —a— lady Quartz threatened to 
marry ?” 

‘Tf I am not mistaken,” said old Fluze, put- 
ting on his eye-glasses, ‘‘ that is also the young 
man who wanted to marry "Very —who knows 
but what it was all done on. purpose — eh?” 

‘«Sir,” I said, getting a chance to drop a re- 











mark for the first time, ‘‘although my friend zs 
the gentleman to whom you refer; and the 
| young lady, madame, zs the one of whom your 
son has spoken —I assure you, on my honor, 
they are as well satisfied with the marriage of 
your son and daughter as you are. They know 
all about the matter, even better than you do.” 

I nodded and assumed a mysterious expres- 
sion. The old people were so delighted that 
they seemed willing to believe almost anything. 
The gentlemen shook hands with Theophilus 
very cordially and condescendingly, and the 
ladies kissed his lovely bride —who didn’t seem 
to appreciate the honor at all! 

‘*Now, tell me,” said Couponby, turning 
round again, and seizing me by the hand, ‘tell 
me how I can show my regard for you? Come 
down on the street, and I will put you up on 
stocks and make your fortune.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘I thank you, sir,” I 
replied ; ‘‘but I have resolved to forsake all 
questionable modes of life, and to try and earn 
my living honestly. My lease expires to-mor- 
row, and then I am going to try my fortune in 
the West. If you really wish to do me a favor, 
you can, by assisting my friend, Mr. Whiske- 
| man, who is, I am told, a capable, painstaking 
| lawyer.” 
| 
| 





““That is enougli,” said the old broker, ‘‘1 
will make him secretary and counsel to the 
Coney Island and Behring Straits Railroad Com- 
pany, of which I am president, and if I find 


ing up on the other side, and taking me by the arm, 
‘*wouldn’t you like to be superintendent of a manu- 
factory I am building at Omaha — with a good salary 
and fine prospects? And I'll loan you money —on 
first mortgage, you know —and you can invest in real 
estate. It’s going to be a great place.” 

A Bohemian is naturally restless and dislikes obli- 
gation ; but, on consideration, I thought it best to 
accept his offer. My duties are not very arduous, and 
I have devoted some of my leisure time to writing 
out this true version of my experience in the Elope- 
ment Office. —( The late) S. W. Tuttle. 





The old gentleman seemed in high spirits. | which attaches in all minds to relics of the past, and 

‘« My dear sir,” he said, without stopping for breath, |especially to old buildings or their ruins. 
and seizing me with both hands, ‘‘you have placed | tain sense, what has been, is. 
me under lasting obligations for your judicious treat-| cestors, whether written in the pages of history or in 
ment of my son, and humoring him while you brought | the more enduring monuments which their industry 
Don’t say you | has left us, belong to us, and not the most cynical can 
didn’t do it on purpose — for I know you did! You entirely resist the charm wrought by their inspection. 
saved my son from marrying a poor girl! Quartz | The most self-assertive New Man, the most strenuous 
Oh! you're a sly dog!|supporter of the superiority of to-day over yesterday, 
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Ir is not so difficult to understand the interest 
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The deeds of our an- 
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| the right stuff in him—bhis fortune will be made.” | can not divest himself of all interest in their examina- 
‘*If you're going out West,” said old Fluze, com- | tion. He loves, in spite of himself, to compare what 


we do with what they did, and is not content with as- 
suming our present superiority unless he can prove it 
by actual comparisons. 

Herein, we suspect, lies one of the great charms, for 
Americans, in European travel. Nature has done as 
much for America as for any other land ; but America 
can show us no ruined castles and palaces, no evi- 
dences of the glories of a past civilization or of the 
horrors of past wars. To Americans the Middle Ages 


are scarcely more than the name of an epoch, the 
Dark Ages a blank, and the Romans; the Greeks, the 
Barbarians, myths. 


To go, therefore, where the land 














is redolent of the real presence of these dwellers in the 
past ; to tread the paths their feet have followed ; to 
gaze upon the works their hands have shaped, the 
homes in which they have lived, plotted, loved, hated 
and died, can never cease to be an attractive pilgrim 
age for all thoughtful souls. 


CouRTYARD OF MaTZEN CASTLE. 


The lower valley of the Inn, though less thickly 


strewn with medieval castles and their ruins than the 
other valleys of the Tyrol — chiefly because it was in 
the Middle Ages less of a thoroughfare than they — is, 


nevertheless, not without those attractions to the 
tourist. Among them, on the right bank of the 
river, and a short distance from the great sum- 
mer resort of those inhabitants of Munich who 
can not afford longer excursions from their su- 
perheated home, are three such castles, Matzen, 
Lichtwehr and Kropfsberg, of which the first is 
considered most interesting, chiefly on account 
of its tower, which is said to date from the times 
of the Romans. Indeed, learned antiquarians 
have endeavored to fix upon this as the site o! 
the Roman Masciacum, and the folk-lore of th 
region tells of a Roman town which once stood 
in the fields hard by. How much truth there 
may be in the conjectures of the learned, or th: 
traditions of the peasantry, it is impossible to 
say; but it is certain that the castle is very an- 
cient, being already old in the year 1300, when 
our authentic knowledge of it commences. At 
that time it formed part of the possessions of the 
Lords of Freundberg, who held it until 1468, 
when it changed hands, and in the next hun- 
dred and twenty years was owned by no less 
than five different families. In 1589 it came 
into the possession of the rich Fuggers, those 
Rothschilds of the Middle Ages, who, about 
that time, became of importance in this region 
by opening successful mines — an operation 
which has usually had the result of making 
those engaged in it of importance in all ages. 
There is always something fascinating in min- 
ing, it seems— but only seems—so much like 
getting something for nothing, which is what all 
mankind wants. ; 

To recur to the Castle of Matzen. It is sup- 
posed that to those rich commoners — the pro- 
genitors of a line of princes —are due the lofty 
corridors and spacious halls of the castle. They 
held it until the year 1734, when it came into 
the hands of the Counts Von Pfeiffersberg, in 
whose possession it remained until recent times. 
It is now the property of a rich English gentle- 
man who has devoted himself to the study of 
the history of the Tyrol in the Middle Ages. 
His researches in the castle have resulted in the 
discovery of at least one room which had been 
heretofore unknown. 

Our illustration shows the narrow courtyard 
of the castle, flanked by the high walls of the 
main building, and giving, through the arched 
doorway, a glimpse of the old Roman tower, 
which forms, as we have said, the chief glory of 
the structure. In its centre, too, is the old well 
with its stone curbing, which has given water to 
who can tell how many generations of thirsty 
mortals? Who can tell, too, how much of gos- 
sip and of love-making has gone on around its 
margin, even as the two figures shown in the 
picture are chatting by it now? From the Latin amo 
to the German “eben, what conjugations of the one 
universal verb has it not heard ? 


Ruins aT LIMBurRG. 


In absorbing, as she did in 1866, that part of the 
Palatinate which had been known as Hesse-Casscl, 
and later as Hesse-Nassau, Prussia acquired territory 
which had a special title to the attention of traveling 
Americans, for it was from here that the mercenaries 
used by England during the war against the Colonies, 
were drawn. Frederick II., the notorious Frederick, 
as he is sometimes called, is said to have received 
from the British Government, during our Revolution- 
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ary War, no less than fifteen millions of dollars for the 
services of his troops in America. 


The whole of the Palatinate, as it is still sometimes 


called, although long expunged from the map of Eu- 





remote past. Time was when the title of Count Pala- | 
tine was eagerly sought for and proudly borne ; 
the region was thought worth fighting for ; and its sur- 
face is still scarred with wounds received in old wars. 
Among the towns, once among the most important of 
the Palatinate, is Limburg on the Lahn, a few miles 
northeast from Ems, and now of little consequence 
except for its past. During the Middle Ages it 
ranked next to Wiesbaden, and here the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Limburg Chronicle” was begun in 1336 
and kept for more than two hundred years, fur- 
nishing one of the most important sources of 
German history. One of the chief attractions 
of the town now is its Cathedral of St. George, 
with its famous seven towers of mixed Byzan- 
tine and Gothic architecture. The ruins in the 
neighborhood, dating back beyond any authen- 
tic history, are also sought by all visitors as 
among the most striking of the relics of a for- 
gotten time. It is of some of these, unsurpassed 
in their grandeur, that we give an illustration. 
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ARTISTIC SILVERWORK. 





Amonc the attractions at the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition the display in articles of positive artistic 
merit in silver may be reckoned among the most 
powerful. Always eagerly sought for, it would 
still seem as though there had been, in the last 
few years, a veritable renaissance in this direc- 
tion, the day seeming to have come when artists 
were resolved to try and outdo the deeds, if not 
of Cellini, at least of all the lesser lights of his 
day. France has taken a leading position in 
this race for artistic honors, though she has 
been closely pressed — it remains to be seen if 
she has not been surpassed — by both England 
and America. Her display at Philadelphia, es- 
pecially at the opening, was not, however, quite 
all that was expected of it. This certainly should 
not be set down to a lack of skill on the part of 
French artists, as is shown by the examples of 
which we give illustrations, and which will repay 
careful study both on account of elegance of de- 
sign and perfection of execution. 

The design on the vase, styled ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of Achilles,” represents the Centaur Chiron 
training the youthful son of Peleus in running, 
thus endowing the future hero with that fleet- 
ness of foot for which Homer has made him 
celebrated. The design is a spirited one, and 
the accuracy and delicacy with which it, as well 
as the two supporting figures, the surrounding 
wreath and the other ornamentation, is executed, 
are faithfully reproduced in the engraving. 

The other piece which we give, ‘‘ The Reap- 
er,” has as its chief feature a female figure, ad- 
mirable in both pose and expression. Nothing 
could excel the unstudied grace of the attitude, 
and nothing better befit the maiden of the har- 
vest than the firm, healthy muscles of the well- 
rounded limbs, and the free, joyous expression 
of the open, pleasant face. Almost as much 
praise may be bestowed on the agricultural 
Scenes at the base, of which the life-like milk- 
ing-time, seen in the picture, is a fair example. For 
an agricultural prize, for which it was intended, this 
piece of work may be pronounced perfect. 


~ 
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ART IN PARIS. 








THE OPENING OF THE SALON. 


THE rain for days had fallen almost incessantly. 
Eyes were upturned to the heavens hoping to find 
4n opening in the clouds ; but the widespread canopy 
of gray was unbroken, and the rain came down in 
"ncomfortable quantities. The Champs Elyseés was 
only a long, wide avenue of water reflecting inverted 
Mages of a few jogging cabs and splashing pedes- 


when ; ing has witnessed a long line of impatient waiters, as 





trians, and at its summit a long, inverted image of the 
Arc de Triomphe ; and from the dripping leaves of the 
trees came the complaining notes of birds at the tar- 
diness of summer. But nevertheless the Salon opened 

the long-looked-for day arrived, with 4,033 works | 


of art. Since its opening, rain or shine, each morn- 


one sees at the doors of a theatre waiting for the hour 
for opening. Each day from 10,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons have been admitted. Upon the free days — 
these are two, Thursday and Sunday — that figure 





amounts to 30,000 and 35,000 visitors. The price of 
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PRIZE VASE. 
admittance for the other days is one franc (twenty 
cents), and for the first week there was paid in en- 
trance fees $20,955. 27,914 catalogues were sold at 
twenty cents each, making $5,582.80. These figures 
may be received as representing each succeeding week. 
Upon entering, immediately before you is the gar- 
den wherein is placed the sculpture among plants and 
flowers domestic and exotic. On your right and left 
are broad, white limestone stairways, up which a pla- 
toon of soldiers may conveniently march abreast ; while 
on the walls, as you ascend the stair, hang fine pieces 
of old Gobelin tapestry. These stairs—the right 
turning to the left, the left turning to the right — land 
you in the vestibule, where, as the walls rise unen- 





cumbered to the roof, are hung the large cartoons, or 
designs for works yet to be completed. Here, just 
opposite to the entrance to the Square Salon, is spread 
the grand cartoon by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes 
pupil of Ary Scheffer and M. Couture. 





a 
It is larger 
than the ‘‘ Era of the Reformation,” by Kaulbach, ex- 
hibited in New York some years ago, and as a work 
of art perhaps superior, being more classical in its ar- 
rangement. But we will speak of this cartoon in 
another letter. Let us pass to the painting, whisper- 
ing in your ear, as we force ourselves in, that those 
who lament the decadence of the grand art should see 
that cartoon. 
Salon. 


But now we are in the Square 
Before us is a great crowd of moving 
figures before a certain picture, and we will add 
one to the group, waiting our opportunity to see 
what so attracts them, which is ‘‘ The Flower 
Market,” by Firmin Girard. You tremble and 
shiver, at first, with the thought, ‘‘Good gra- 
cious! whata long time it must have taken him 
to paint those flowers ;” but after careful ex- 
amination you say, ‘‘No, not so long;” and 
you do not think they represent flowers ex- 
actly: they look hard and opaque, and you 
know flowers in the sun are transparent and ten 
times brighter than in shadow, and these flow- 
ers are in the sunlight. As the picture is pur- 
chased by an American for $20,000, it is of 
some importance to us to know exactly for 
what that money is paid. The late A. T. 
Stewart offered ¢10,co00 for it; the painter 
wished more, and, as it was an American who 
offered, he hoped to double the amount and 
succeeded, but with another person. 

Upon three days each week, in certain quar- 
ters of Paris, there are held flower markets — for 
Parisians of both sexes passionately love flowers 
—and the one this picture represents is the one 
held on Quai Desaix, near Notre Dame. In the 
left middle plane of the work is seen a bit of 
old Paris, the tower of the ancient Palace of 
Justice, and the Conciérgerie built in 987; in 
the background, to the right, is the Tuileries, 
the Pont au Change, under which you see the 
smoke from a passing boat, which is your only 
suggestion of the presence of the river Seine ; 
the foreground is occupied by the sellers of 
flowers, the flowers, the purchasers, a few cabs 
and other vehicles. The first impression is 
that the work is flat; for the extreme distance 
is as near, or, to speak artistically, on the same 
plane, as the figures in the foreground. You 
notice the figures are well drawn, posed and 
grouped, but they are not round ; you say the 
sun shines, but you do not feel its warmth ; the 
flowers are bright —so are bits of mosaic which 
they resemble. A great mass of little flowers 
in the full brilliancy of the sun, who can count 
them? Impossible! It becomes one blaze of 
dazzling color formed into groups by the variety 
of color and shadows. Here and there a larger 
flower than the rest attracts the eye by its greater 
brilliancy. Atmosphere is totally lacking, and 
that, too, in a country where the opposite side 
of the street on fine days is perceptibly blue 
with intervening air. In the picture you may 
see every little mark — the divisions of the win- 
dows in the buildings across the river. The 
eye finds no rest, and becomes in a little while 
disagreeably fatigued. 
|something wanting. 


In fact, there is a great 
Though it is bright, the sun 
'does not shine, and this inattention to the effect of 
We will 
leave this remarkable work by quoting a passage from 
the Figaro : ‘‘ ‘The Flower Market,’ all glittering in 
the sun —the houses, the figures, the flowers — all 
are pushed to the extreme limit. One hundred thou- 
sand francs! Brave Americans! May heaven give 
them health and prosperity! As for us, without dis- 
owning the formidable ability of M. Girard, we shall 
see, without any excess of emotion, his ‘ Flower Mar- 
ket’ start for New York on board of one of the Atlan- 
tic steamers : it is less a good picture than an object 
of high curiosity.” This style of painting will always 


air destroys altogether the effect of light. 
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have its admirers — those who love to be astonished 
not by thought but by dexterity. 

The Figaro recently stated that the famous picture, 
‘« 1807,” of Meissonier, purchased by Mr. Stewart for 
$60,000, had been bequeathed by the buyer to one of 
the museums of Paris ; a few days after, it spoke of 
the rumor as a pure canard, of its own fabrication, we 
suppose : a suggestion thrown out in time, but doomed, 
we hope, never to be realized. A few words, by the 
way, upon that picture will not be amiss. It occupied 
Meissonier twelve years. It is the largest he ever 
painted ; and, to show the solicitude of the painter to 
have all things true, he hired for the period he was 
engaged upon it a large meadow, in order that the 
grass might grow wild and luxuriant, and when it had 
attained the proper altitude he had a troop of cuiras- 
siers for many days to gallop through it, that he 
might study the actions of the horses and the herbage 
through which they passed, to present a true repre- 
sentation of a charge of cavalry. 

Returning to the Salon, here are two of Pasini’s de- 
licious canvases. Here is sunlight of which you may 
almost feel the warmth; and from the Bosphorus 
blows a breeze through the orange groves, over the 
poplars, through the lattice into the harem gardens, 
gently turning aside the thin column thrown from 
the fountain, playing with the tresses of the indolent 
girls, lying half in sunshine, half in shadow, lazily 
doing—nothing. You hear the birds sing, you smell 
the sweet perfume arising from the sloping groves, 
and you see the white sails of tiny boats moving in 
the azure gray of the distant shore to anchor in the 
shadow of the hills. This summer harem on the 
Bosphorus is a charming poem, charmingly told ; and 
one may hang dreaming over it for hours— dream- 
ing as the young girl does who has left the group and 
leans peering through the lattice away off to the other 
shore, thinking of— what? It may be the songs of the 
birds recall to her mind her lost liberty. Whatever it 
may be, this simple figure, thoughtfully withdrawn 
from the others, is a tender note in a lovely theme, 
touching the heart and mind while gladdening the 
eye. And the manner is almost bewildering. Pasini’s 
style is his own. In looking carefully into one of his 
works, you find it full of color boldly handled, and his 
figures finely drawn full of life: the light and shade 
flowing, so to speak, into each other ; no crude touch, 
full of sparkle, full of light and exquisite finish. And 
some say he paints it all with a knife! Look at those 
finely modeled heads full of character, those hands 
perfect in drawing, and think of a knife as the medium 
of transferring the pigment to the canvas. That some 
portions are painted with a knife is very apparent ; 
but those faces ! 

There is another picture in the same room, remark- 
able among the many. This is ‘‘A Country Dance 
in the Middle Ages,” painted by Adrien Moreau, com- 
bining drawing, costumes of a bewitching cut, and 
life ; in addition, too, good painting. Notice the fine 
drawing of these figures ;— these people laugh — 
laugh until their faces are shiny red or purple and the 
perspiration runs. And this with the broad orchard 
in blossom, the flooding sunlight, the flickering shad- 
ows—all this you may see produced, not by plodding 
labor, but by the cunning touch of a knowing hand. 

Another picture, immense in size, is ‘‘ Mahomed 
II. entering Constantinople,” by Benjamin Constant, 
who paints in the manner of the regretted Henry 
Regnault. The picture represents Mahomed seated 
on a restless Arabian stallion, surrounded by his 
gaudily but superbly dressed chiefs, entering with dis- 
played banners into the conquered city. It is full of 
color and vigor, and, though with a somewhat over- 
strained action, well drawn and composed. But after 
all there is nothing grand in this picture, which we 
have mentioned because so many applaud it, but its 
size. The drawing is good—so it is in many oth- 
ers of equal proportions ; the color is good —so it 
is in many others; the manner of painting is good, 
but an imitation, and in that falls below its example ; 
it is only a good picture, somewhat theatrical, and so 
are many hundreds. A grand picture is not always 





history, can be as ably represented in a few inches of 
canvas, as upon a mile, and as broadly treated. We 
had the pleasure of seeing, some months ago, those 
remarkable works of Paul Delaroche: ‘‘ The Fainting 
of the Virgin,” ‘‘The Descent from the Cross,” and 
the others, in all four. They are small, not more 
than thirty inches in length, but what large works, 
what grand pages of history ! 
In our hurried passage through the halls, we no- 
ticed many of the favorites of America : Bouguercau, 
Cabanel, Charles Louis Muller Chaplin, F. A. Bridg- 
man, Knight, Bacon, many others that we must leave 
for another letter, and many entirely unknown at 
home, but who equal those known. 

There is a great deal of warmth displayed here in 


which is to be placed in New York harbor. Victor 
Hugo, Louis Blanc, and others are warmly interested 
in that enterprise and the Centennial. 
rapidly being completed in the atelier of the sculptor 
Bartholdi. 


— Outremer. 
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DESERTED. 
THE LEGEND OF RABENSTEIN. 


On the Raven’s Rock a ruin stands, 
Seen plainly from the lower lands. 
Weeds grow thickly in the fosse ; 
Buttress and barbican hide in moss ; 

The hall is roofless, the chambers bare ; 
Ranpike trees in the courtyard there ; 
And over the riven and crumbling walls 
The hungry ivy creeps and crawls. 
Where knights and dames of high degree 
Once moved with a lofty courtesy, 

And minnesingers chanted free, 

The toad and bat hold revelry ; 

And the tongues those blackened stones within 
Speak less what is than what has been ; 
But over the gateway men may see, 

Cut from the stone with chisel free, 

In bold relief a knightly shield, 

With a sable raven on silver field, 

And a legend carved in a single line — 
‘¢ True to the House of Rabenstein.’’ 


The root whence grew a noble stem, 
Sir Armeric von Heidenhemm, 
Who gold and fame in the wars had won, 
Came hither with his wife and son ; 
And once, when hunting on this rock, 
A robber met in deadly lock — 
A giant the knave, and brave and strong — 
And the angry pair contended long. 
The knight was stout, and never yet 
One more his match than this had met, 
And would his doom that day have found, 
Had not a raven who hovered round — 
His favorite for a year or so— 
Driven his beak in the eyes of his foe, 
Whose grip relaxed through sudden pain : 
The knight was saved, the robber slain. 
No wight more grateful was, they say 
Than good Sir Armeric on that day. 
He called the rock ‘‘ The Raven Stone ;’’ 
He took that name in lieu of his own ; 
And there he built a castle tall, 

- With deep-cut moat and massive wall ; 
And wore a raven on his shield, 
The sole device on its silver field ; 
And for his motto took the line — 
‘¢ True to the House of Rabenstein.’’ 


For he said — ‘‘If adverse fate assail, 
Our house for lack of heirs should fail, 
The Kaiser resume again his fee, 

And our castle in ruins deserted be, 
Forever through the varying year 
One being of life shall linger here, 
The sable symbol of our line 

To guard the name of Rabenstein.’’ 


Sir Armeric lived as live the just ; 

Sir Armeric’s body passed to dust, 

And his soul to heaven, all good men trust. 
But from his loins there sprang a brood 

Of knights and nobles stout and good ; 
And these through all the ages long 

Found higher titles round them throng ; 

A thousand vassals at their call 

Attended them in field or hall ; 

To them the base-born sons of toil 





the one painted on the largest canvas ; quality is not 
measured by the yard ; a grand idea, a noble page of 





Paid rent-gold for the fertile soil 
Extending widely on the Rhine, 





the Franco-American enterprise for the erection of | 
the great statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,” | 


The statue is | 








And held in fee of their lordly line. 

A noble race it was and proud, 

And haughty to the common crowd ; 
But when the reigning counts rode out, 
And with them rode their vassals stout, 
Or sought the tourney’s dangerous sport, 
Or visited the Kaiser’s court, 

Or sat as guests at banquet splendid, 
A tame black raven still attended ; 
And what a hawk or hound might be, 
As favorite or companion free, 

To others sprung from lordly stem, 
That sable raven was to them. 

Men still agreed that naught of base, 
Or mean, or cruel marked the race ; 
But woe betide the scoffer heard 

To jeer the black and awkward bird. 
To other words they paid no heed — 
Too proud to notice such indeed ; 

But he who held’that raven light, 
Upon their honor did despite ; 

And he who held that raven low, 
Proclaimed himself the master’s foe ; 
And on the offender fell condign 
Wrath of the House of Rabenstein. 


So past the years. At last there came 
One godless noble of the name, 
Truthless and ruthless, wild and grim, 
A hundred vices met in him — 
Rupert the Reckless — last of his line, 
Cause of the fall of Rabenstein. 


With boon companions left and right 

Count Rupert reveled long one night ; 

With ribald jest and jeer profane, 

The red wine firing blood and brain, 

They shouted and screamed like madmen all, 
Till the rafters shook in the oaken hall. 

At length, in a frenzy, Rupert there 

The raven seized that sat on the chair — 
For such the custom of the line, 

When its chief sat down to meat or wine — 
And, wringing the helpless creature’s neck, 
Exclaimed — ‘‘ With a thousand serfs at beck 
To work our will or back our deed, 

A better sign than this we need. 

The raven’s a loathly bird, we know, 

Its voice is harsh, its habits low ; 

Too long it has been the baleful sign 

That brought disgrace on a lordly line, 

To every soaring thought a bar: 

The eagle’s a better bird by far. 

We’ll give him a place upon our shield — 
An eagle shall soar on an azure field. 

Fill your beakers with good red wine, 

And toss them off, boon friends of thine, 

To the new-made symbol of our line. 

To Adlerstein we’ll change our name, 
Discard the raven and his shame — 

Let the black bird elsewhere flutter and flit ; 
An eagle in his stead shall sit. 

Fill high! drink deep, dear friends of mine, 
A long farewell to Rabenstein.”’ 


Three heavy knocks on the portals rang, 
The great gates opened with a clang, 

And a figure clad in links of steel, 

In chain-cloth armed from head to heel, 
Stalked to the head of the table where 
Count Rupert shrank in his gilded chair. 
The guests arose and fled, for they 

Dared not with the dead at revel to stay ; 
And here were the first and last of the line, 
The two dead counts of Rabenstein. 


The body of Rupert rest has found 
But not in consecrated ground ; 
Far in the forest where human eyes 
So rarely rest, he mouldering lies ; 
While the stately home of his lordly race 
Is the lizard’s and bat’s abiding-place ; 
And lest his fault forgotten be, 
Or his name should pass from memory, 
About the ruins by night and day 
The race’s raven is doomed to stay ; 
From stone to stone he hops and flits, 
Or on some leafless limb he sits? 
No one has ever heard him speak ; 
No one has known him to flesh his beak ; 
Mate of his kind he has never known — 
In the ruined pile he dwells alone. 
The hunter or boor who passes there 
Signs the sign of the cross in the air ; 
For well he remembers the tale he heard 
In early youth of the mystic bird ; 
And knows till the terrible Judgment Day, 
The raven will haunt the place alway, 
By day or night, through cloud or shine, 
‘* True to the House of Rabenstein.”’ 

— Thomas Dunn English. 
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